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SMELT FISHING. 

Below we present our readers with another of our American 
sporting scenes, representing smelt fishing. This beautiful, al- 
_ most transparent, and prolific little fish, as an angle fish may be 
said to belong almost exclusively to the Bostonians—in whose 
vicinity it is found and caught in large quantities. It is supposed 
to derive its name from its peculiar smell when taken out of the 
water, being similar in scent to the cucumber. It is called the 
dainty of Boston ; is taken in large quantities by hook and net. 
In habits they are similar to the salmon, and are classed by natu- 
ralists among that species. Their average size is from six to nine 
inches in length, and are occasionally taken as long as twelve or 
thirteen inches. They run up from the sea into fresh water to 
spawn, in the months of Mareh and April, and return in the 
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month of May. They pay their return visit, for the benefit of the 
angler and epicure, in the month of October or November. In 
the vicinity of Boston they are canght all through the winter in 
immense quantities, and sent to the markets. As many as one 
hundred dozen of them are known to have been taken by one 
man with two lines in one day. The usual mode of fishing for 
them through the ice is with a piece of brass wire of ten or fifteen 
inches in length, passed through a small piece of lead which an- 
swers for a sinker; to each end of this is attached a trout hook, 
about No. 2 or 3, tied to the ordinary length of gut, baited with 
shrimps, or small pieces of minnow or frog. This is attached to 
a sufficient length of cotton or flax line, and finally fastened to a 
short stick of live oak, or ash, or some other elastic wood, which 


is stuck into the ice over a hole about eighteen to twenty four | 


{ Vor. VI. No. 10.—Wuote No. 140. 


inches in diameter. This, with a fixing consisting of a piece of 
old canvass or carpet, as a protection from the wind, and you are 
ready to try your fortunes. An expert hand at this business can 
attend to two or three lines of this description, amuse himself by 
skating, and take home a sufficient quantity of smelts to satisfy 
a craving appetite sharpened by exercise, excitement and a pure, 
healthy atmosphere. At other places and in other seasons they 
are taken with the usual trout tackle, with the exception of the 
sinker, which should vary in size according to the strength of 
the tide. Smelts are taken in considerable quantities in the riv- 
ers and bays that run up from the easterg coast; and also in 
the Passaic, Hackensack, and other small rivers of New Jersey, 
from which latter place the New York market is supplied deriig 
the months of winter. 
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HENRY LA NUIT: 


FOUNDLING OF THE CASTLE OF ESTELLA. 


A TALE OF NAVARRE, IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICE. 


CHAPTER 


THE FIRST GRIEF. 


Tr was carly summer, and the sun was just ready to sink be- ; 


hind the frowning tops of-the distant mountains. The last go'den 
beams were laying like a flood of fire upon the walls and turrets 
of the great, old castle of Estella, and an hundred armed men 
were lounging about the wide ballium, ready to catch the first 
cool breath of evening. The waters of the river Ega sent up 
their gushing music as they moved along to pay their tribute to 
the majestic Ebro, and they seemed to bring upon their silvery 
bosoms the sweet odors which they had taken to themselves from 
the many orange groves through which they had wound their 
sinuous way. The vales and hills of Estella were all clothed in* 
their most seductive garbs, but no touch of the summer magician 
could make the gray walls of the great castle look anything but 
rough and frowning. To be sure, the massy face of ‘réck that 
looked towards the setting sun had put on a more startling color, 
but it seemed to be a ghastly, gory look, and the deep windows 
appeared like so many fiery eyes looking out from a great head 
of dying flame. 

Philip de la Carra, Duke of Salva, was the feudal lord of the 
castle of Estella, and, save the king himself, none other was more 
powerful in Navarre. 

The lower dise of the sun had just touched the far-off moun- 
tains when the sound of horses’ tramping hoofs came up from the 
road, and ere long a troop of armed and armored men rode over 
the drawbridge and entered the outer court. They were led by 
a noble-looking knight, who wore above his armor the robe of a 
duke. Next to him rode a younger man, who also bore the in- 
signia of knighthood. The grooms hastened forth from the stables 
to take the horses, and as soon as the younger knight had alighted 
he hastened away to the inner court and entered the castle. 

The knight could not have seen more than three and twenty 
years, but long and arduous exercise in the manly sports of the 
times had served to develop the physical man in all his strength 

’ and skill. He was tall and well made, and possessed a face of 
more than ordinary beauty. His hair, which was of dark brown, 
hung in light masses about his neck, and his eyes, which were 
quick and energetic in their movements, bore a cast of deep, rich 
hazel. His dress was somewhat showy, but not enough to detract 
from his noble bearfhe Over a silken doublet he wore a light 
armor of polished steel, and over this was a crimson scarf, pass- 
ing over the right shoulder and knotted beneath the left arm. A 
lace collar, richly pointed and embroidered, adorned his neck and 
shoulders, and the nicety with which it was adjusted showed that 
hands more delicate than his own had helped place it there. Upon 
his head he wore a helmet of burnished steel, the visor of which 
was thrown up and hooked, and above this waved two large 
ostrich feathers. The young knight was called Henry la Nuit. 

With quick steps the knight hurried across the great hall; nor 
did he slacken his pace until he reached the spacious sitting-cham- 
ber in the western wing of the castle. He hesitated a moment at 
the door, as though he would have gained some fresh courage, 
and then he entered. The only occupant of the apartment was a 
girl, who sat by one of the windows gazing out upon the golden 
landscape. She was a beautiful creature, with a form of faultless 
symmetry, and the expression of a sinless soul beaming out upon 
her fair features. No clouds had left their touch upon her pure 
white brow, nor had sorrow yet drawn a line upon her face. She 
was but nineteen years of age, and yet she had bloomed into the 
very spring of ardent womanhood. In stature she was just tall 
enough to comply with a well-developed frame, for her every 
look and movement showed that she did not suffer for the want 
of healthy exercise. Her hair was dark, very dark, and when it 
did not catch the direct sunlight it seemed really black. Her 
eyes were certainly black, but yet soft and warm—not sharp and 

. piereing, like some black eyes, but deep and lustrous,—full of 

‘heart and soul, and seeming like the windows through which the 
god of love was constantly looking. She was Isabella de la 
Carra, the only child of the duke. 

“ Now, now; Isabella,” cried the young knight, as he hastened 
towards the fair young girl, “‘ I may speak to you the words which 
have so long lain silent in my soul. I ama knight now. See— 
these spurs the king himself did give me. I have carried my 

“wight to knighthood, and so have I earned the right to speak with 
thee. J am courageous now, orT should not dare to tell you 
what is my heart. ©, Isabella, Isabella, I love you—I love 
you truly, fon@ly, dearly. For long years I have held your image 
next to my heart of ; your every look of kindness has 
been treasured “np with my love; but I dared not tell it until I 
had earned a name worthy of thee—nntil I had gained the goal 
of my ambition. am @ knight now, and I may tell thee that 


thou art beloved. Give me thine answer. Come.” 
_ ‘The maiden trembjed violently, and the gpeat tears started from 
her eyes—but they were tears of love, of happiness. Her bosom 
heaved with a wild ¢motion, byt she did not speak jn words. 
Henry la Nuit kneeled st her feet, and cayght one gf her hands 
"and jpressed it to his lips. 

“Bpeak, Isabela,” be wid, have fold. yop ll. My heart 


is in your hands. You should know what kind of a heart it is. 
Speak to me.” 

And yet the maiden did not speak, but her head“drooped for- 
ward until it rested on the knight’s shoulder, and then she wound 
both arms about his neck. What more could she have said? 
And yet Henry la Nuit was not satisfied. 

“One word, Isabella—only one word. Tell me that you love 
me, and I shall ask for no more.” 


“Henry, Henry,” whispered the maiden, “you know I love 

“ And will love me ever—will be mine—mine alone—my life, 
my sunshine of joy and gladness ?” 

“ T will be yours!” 

Henry arose to his feet and sat down by the side of Isabella. 
He took her hand again, and again he told her of his love. His 
words were warm and impassioned, and they were sweet music 
in the ears of the maiden, for she listened to them with a waking 
jay, and her dark eyes sparkled with the rapture she felt. How 
could she, whose life had been thus far but as the flower in the 
sunshine, feel aught but gladness in the possession of the noble 
youth’s lgve? Not even a doubt came to cloud the sun that had 
risen upon her way, and when she whispered of her own pure 
love she did it with a firm reliance upon the propitions fate which 
had thus far through life been her heavenly genius. p 

Thus sat the lovers—thus were they telling over and over 
again of their love, when a heavy tramp sounded in the corridor. 

“Tt is my father,” said Iswbella; and, for the first time, a 
slight shadow came upon ‘her face. It rested there but a mo- 
ment, however, and when it had gone she was as joyous as before. 

In a moment more the duke entered the room. He had not yet 
removed his armor, nor had he thrown off the ducal robe. He 
was 2 tall, powerful man, with a countenance of determined will 
and great force of character; yet in his high, open brow there 
was a nobleness of intellectuality which could not abide with lit- 
tleness or deceit. He was very stern in his look, and yet he was 
kind at heart; but he was proud, very proud. 

Don Philip paused as he entered the room, for his eye caught 
at a glance the expressions of the two young people before him. 
A dark frown gathered upon his brow as he gazed upon them, 
and again that shadow came upon the face of the maiden, but 
this time it was deeper than before, and it did not go away. 

“How now, my children?” said the duke, looking first upon 
one, and then upon the other. ‘ What has troubled you?” 

Henry la Nuit arose to his feet and took a step forward. He 
hesitated for a moment, and then he moved on and took the hand 
of the duke. 

“ My lord,” he said, with an effort to speak calmly, “I will tell 
you that which you should know, though I doubt not that your 
own eyes must long ago have detected my secret. I have just con- 
fessed my love to the lady Isabella—a love which has long lain 
deep in my soul, and upon which my hopes for happiness have 
lived for years.” 

“ Ah,” uttered Don Philip. The cloud upon his brow grew 
more dark, but his voice was firm and clear. “ And what said 
the Lady Isabella?” 

“That she loved him in return,” murmured the maiden, as she 
saw her lover’s glance fixed upon her. She sprang to her father’s 
side as she spoke, and caught his remaining hand. “I do love 
him, father, and I know that you will not be angry with me for it.” 

“But what does all this love mean?” asked the duke, for the 
first time trembling. “I think you, Henry, have understood me. 
I have spoken very plainly to you in days gone by.” 

“ Yes—yes—I know it,” stammered the young knight. “ You 
told me that I must first gain a name; and now I have gained it. 
At the bloody pass of Saint Jean Pied de Port I earned it, and 
the good King Alfonso has given me the knighthood. Surely, to 
be a knight of Navarre is name enough.” 

“ And have you, on the strength of that, been confessing your 
love to the Lady Isabella ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“O, poor fool!’ muttered the duke, while the cloud upon his 
brow grew darker than ever. “I told thee then that thou hadst 
no name, and thought the matter was well settled. I was careful 
then lest Ishould burt your feelings, but now the truth must be 
told to you. Henry la Nuit, the Lady Isabella can never be your 
wife !” 

Isabella de la Carra gazed for a moment into her father’s face, 
and then, with a low cry of anguish, she dropped his hand and 
tottered back to her seat. Don Philip saw that she was faint, and 
he cried out for help. 

“ Katrina,” he said, addressing an old female servant who ‘had 
entered at Wiis call, “attend to your young lady. Sie ‘fs not 
well.” And fien, turning to the ‘young knight, he edtitinaed : 
“Leave us now.” 

“And do I leave her without hope?” asked Henry, in atone 
of such sad despondency as only a true heart @an feel. “O do 
not tell me that all my holy aspirations are thus'to be dashed to 
the ground !” 

“Go,” repeated the @uke, looking still stern. “Twill speak 
with you of this in the morning.” 

“But O, sir, tell me if I. have any hope?” urged the young 


my daughter’s hand—none !”” 

As Don Philip thus spoke, in a deep, decided tone, he took the 
hand of his child in his own. She had févived, and her old nurse 
was trying to comfort her. Henry la Nuit turned away, and plac- 
ing one hand apon his brow he sobbed aloud. This blow had 
come upon him with a fearful, blasting power. 

[SER ENGRAVING.] 


grief of the youthful knight, but none of the stern purpose was 
gone. Once more he waved his hand towards the door, and, with 
a heavy heart, Henry Ia Nuitteft the apartment. After he was 
gone, the ‘nobleman gazed upon his child for some Momiénts in 
silence. The cloud was all gone from his brow now, and ifs stern 
features were softened. 

“Isabella,” he said, while his lips trembled with emotion, “I 
trust this event will leave no sting to work its venom in the joy of 
your future. I mean to do the best for you that I can.” 

“ And is Henry gone from me forever ?” murmured the maiden, 
with her eyes all tearless, and her face as white as marble. 

“You will see him again.” 

“ Ay, I shall see him—but how? O,I cannot take my heart 
from him. “He had it all !” 

Philip de la Carra soon saw that his child was too grief-stricken 
for reason then, and he said he would see her again when she was 
more calm. More calm! Ah, Don Philip forgot all the love of 
his own youthful days. He forgot most all but his family pride ; 
he saw that his child was unhappy, and he only thought of the 
means he should take to turn her mind from the object that had . 
thus come so mighty upon it. He stooped down and kissed the 
trembling girl, and then he strode from the apartment. 

Ere long afterwards, Isabella sent Katrina away, and onee more 
she was left alone by the great window. The sun had gone—the 
last red tints had died away in the western horizon, and the twi- 
light was fast deepening into darkness. Yet there sat Isabella de 
la Carra, and she still gazed out into the dark blank whete the 
landscape had faded away. Wer first deep grief had come—the 
first blow had fallen upon hér heart—the first drop of bitterness 
had been poured into her life-cup. Hers was a love that had been 
burning long and ardently. In the light of it she had lived, and 
though its buds had all germed in secret, yet they had lent much 
of holy fragrance to her way. Though Henry had never told her 
in so many set words, yet she knew that his young ambition was 
to prove worthy of her love; she knew that when he had rushed 
boldly into the thickest of the fight he had done it because he 
would raise himself to her; she knew that when’ the king placed 
upon him the glittering insignia of knighthood, his first thought 
of gratitude was based upon his long cherished hopes of love from 
her. Ah! she had loved him with her whole great heart; she 
had loved him with her whole power of living thought and 
feeling. 

And there she still sat by the great window, and gazed forth 
into the darkness. Her father had spoken, and she well knew 
that he never spoke idly. His words still rang in her ears, and 
their meaning had sank coldly into her soul. It was her first 
grief. She did not ask of the far-off Spirit, that looked down 
upon her through the darkness, if it would be her last! 


CHAPTER II. 
A REVELATION. 


On the next morning, Henry la Nuit was the first in the conrt. 
He was there early enough to catch the first rays of the sun that 
came leaping forth from behind the distant Pyrenees; but the 
bright beams brought no joy to his soul. He looked downcast 
and gloomy, and his step was slow and heavy as he paced up and 
down the wide enclosure, What now to him were all the honors 
he had gained? He had toiled long and hard, and his king had 
rewarded him; but what to him could that reward be now? He 
had sought it, to be sure, but only as a means:of raising himself 
to a position where he might ask for the love of that gentle being 
whom he had so long held within his own glowing affections. 
And now that he had gained it, the boon was lost. He had just 
raised the joyous potion to his lips; he had just tasted the sweet 
nectar of life, when the cup was dashed to the ground, and all, 
all was gone! 

The young knight walked up and down the court, sometimes 
weeping, and sometimes striving with his sorrow, and thus two 
hours had passed away, when Don Philip de la Carra came out 
from the castle and beckoned the young man towards him. The 
duke turned back into the hall and Henry followed him. They 
passed on to the nobleman’s own private room, and when once 
there the door was closed, and the ‘young knight was motioned: to 
a seat. 

The duke looked very calm and stern, and whatever may have 
been his emotions none of them were revealed in his countenance. 
After he had himself become seated, he turned towards his young 
companion. For an instant a softened look dwelt upon his eoun- 
tenance as ‘he noticed the appearance of the youth, but before he 
began to speak it had passed away. 

“Henry,” he said, laying one hand upon the table beside him, 
aad‘resting the other upon his knee, “are you aware of the rigid 
law'that exists among the nobles of Navarre“a law that has 
existed for more than three centuries ?” 

“ To what law do you allude?” asked Henry, gazing anxiously 
into the spesker’s face. ‘I know of many laws in Navarre.” 

“« Ay—but this is one that is confined exclusively to the nobles, 
and it is simply this—that no person of noble blood shall marry 
with the stock of ‘the people. And the law is a most necessary 
one, for much evil ‘titight flow from the mixing up of the rulers 
with the ruled. ‘Aimong all the laws of Navarre, there is 
more binding me than that.” 

Henry la Nuit clasped his hands upon his knées, and looked 
down upon the tiled floor. A pallor had crept over his features, 
and he trembied. 

“ You understand hesatiiore of that law 7” continued the duke, 
after the lapse of a few moments. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the ‘young knight, raising his eyes to his com- 
panion's thee. Such a law existed, but T aid not know—” 
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* Henry hesitated, and again looked down upon the floor. 
_. “You mean to say that you did not know that it applied to 
you,” added Don Philip, in a softened tone. * 

“TI did not know that it did,” returned Henry, more agitated 
than before. 

“Well, Henry, I have called you here now to tell you that 
which I may. have too long kept a secret from you. You have 

. understood that your father died and left you in my care. I don’t 
know that I ever told you so directly, but I know that this is the 
impression you have received, and I have not undeceived you.” 

“ And is it not sot Was not my father a gentleman, at least?” | 
cried Henry, with sudden vehemence, 

“ Be patient, and I will tell you all I know,” resmmed the duke, 
with his countenance still stern and unmoved. “ It is now some- 
what over twenty-three ycars since I laid the only son I ever had 
in the tomb. He lived only a few short days, and then he died. 
It was mid-winter when we buried him; and only a few nights 
afterwards a male infant was left upon the steps of the porter’s 
lod@@® It was well protecggd from the cold, being snugly wrapped 
up in thick blankets, and was laid in an old wicker-basket. Ac- 
companying it was a note, directed to me. You shall see it.” 


The duke arose from his great chair, and went to a quaint old 
cabinet that stood in the corner. From one of the many enuriously- 
contrived apartments he drew forth a piece of paper, and then 
returned to his seat. 

“ You may read it,” he said, as he passed it over to the youth, 
“and then you will see its import.” 

Henry took the paper with trembling hands. It was of rough, 
badly finished fabric, and much discolored. The characters were 
scrawling, but yet sufficiently plain to convey the idea which the | 
writer intended. It was addressed to the duke, and read as’ 
follows : 


“ This is a poor, unfortunate child. Will you let some of your ' 
many people take charge of it, and save it for some useful life. | 
Let it walk in the humbler way of life, for there it of right be-| 
longs. I am too poor to give it sustenance, and yet I cannot see 
it die. I know the Duke of Salva is kind, and he will find some 
one among his retainers who will be a parent to it. God bless 
him if he does.” 


It bore no date nor signature, Henry read it through a second 
time, and then he folded it up and gazed upon its soiled back. 

“ What are these deep stains ?”’ he asked, while he gazed upon 
the spattered spots that marked the paper. He shuddered as he 
spoke. 

“ They looked like blood when I first saw the paper,” returned 
the duke. “But that is nothing. They may be the stains of 
something else. But now let me tell you the rest. The infant 
was brought into the castle, and my wife, herself, took charge of 
it. She placed it where her own had been taken from, and nursed 
it at her own breast. The child grew up to be mild and gentle, 
and it soon won our love. We cared for it as though it had been 
our own; but still it could not claim our blood, nor could it claim 
even gentle blood of any degree. You, Henry, are that child. I 
- gave to you the name of La Nuit, and I have done all for you 
that I could, and I have done it because I loved you. Your edu- 
cation is superior to that of half the nobles in Navarre, and your 
more manly exercises have been well cared for. At my request | 
the king has bestowed the boon of knighthood upon you. I have | 
done all that I could. Now you know why you may not look to 
my daughter for her hand—for even were I willing, the laws of 
our kingdom would forbid it.” 

For a long while Henry la Nuit remained silent. He sat with 
his brow leaning upon his hands, and his breathing was long and 
heavy. At length he raised his head and looked towards the 
duke. 

“Don Philip,” he eald, j in a husky voice, “‘do you know who 
was my father ?” 

“No, Henry.” 

“Doyou know anything of me more than you have already 

me ” 

“No. Imever could gain any clue to your parentage; but I 
have thought that this paper told its own story of your birth in 
the light of truth. I think you must have been the child of pa- 
rents who were indeed too poor to bring you up, and who thus 
placed you off their hands before your budding childhood could 
claim their affections. . Perhaps they took advantage of our loss, 
and shrewdly held the idea that you might take the place of the 
infant we had lost.” . 

“O misery! misery!” groaned the young knight, in the depth 
of his anguish. 

“You must not-repine mow,” said the duke. “It is no part of 
the character of a brave man to give way to such things. The 
world is all before »you,and there may be much honor for you 

“0, and whatis ‘haner to me now!” cried Henry, closing his 
hands, and \bringing ‘them down with a vehement motion. “If 
you could know how I have loved that fair being, who is your 
child ; how every thought of my heart had been hers; how my 
whole ambition has been to prove worthy of her,,you would not 
now coolly point me to this world’s honors. O, sir, the very hope 
that could lead me to honor has gone from me!” 

The duke was moved, for over his stern face there swept a pity- 
ing look. He bowed his head for a moment, and when he again 
looked up his featurey were all cold and calm as before. 

“You will outgrow this,” he said. “It has come upon you 
now with its first force, and the disappointment may be great; 
but it will not last you long. I thought I had once before spoken 
to you so plainly that you could understand me. It was when I 


first feared that yon might love the Lady Isabella.” 


‘| own judgment will dictate yon in that. 


|| changed your position. 


“I know you spoke to me,” returned Henry, in a low, gasping 
tone, “but I did not fully understand you. O, I wish I had, for 
then I might have fled from the power which has now become 
fixed upon me. But answer me one question, my lord. If it 
were not for this law would you give me the hand of your ehild ?” 

“ That is not a fair question, Henry.” 

“ Yes, it is.” 

“But why should you ask it? The law is fixed and irrevo- 
cable.” 

“ Because I would know if, in your eyes, I am worthy ofher.” 

The duke was for a while silent. He gazed hard upon the 
youth, and again chat pitying look came for an instant upon his 
face. 

“ You are worthy of my highest esteem, Henry,” he at length 
said, in slow, measureil accents, ‘‘ and it would be hard for me to 
love an own child better than I love you; but yet that is no 
reason why I should Joak with favor upon your suit for my child. 
There are many things which I love, and there are many people 
about me whom I honor and respect, but each has its own place, 
and in their places respectively must I hold them. Now, there is 
old Pedro, my armorer—a more faithful fellow never breathed. 
He is brave and fearless, and he has saved my life a score of 
times. I love him dearly ; apd yet I should think it strange were 
he to come to me and ask me-for the Lady Isabella’s hand—and 
more strange still if he were;to make my answer the test of my 
love for him. I love Pedro, and I honor him; but he has his 
social place, and it is in that place that I respect him most. Do 
you understand me ?” 

“ Yes, yes, my lord ; I pnderstand you too well.” 

“Then there is no need that J should say more upon the sub- 
ject. Yet I would advise you that you seek not the socicty of 
the Lady Isabella until this wound be gomewhat healed ; but your 
You may still look to 
me for my protection and my friendship. Do not let what you 
have now learned sink tog deeply into your heart, for it has not 
You have gply learned what you really 
are, and I hope I shall ere long see you ¢heerful once more.” 

Henry made no reply, but he bowed his head forward until his 
brow rested upon the edge of the table, and there he wept. He 
remained in this position for some time, and when he again raised 
his head he found himself alone. He started up and gazed about 
him, but nothing met his eye except the heavy carving of the ol? 
furniture about him. The great lion looked fiercely at him om 
the back of the duke’s high chair, and the smaller lions seemed 
ready to leap upon him from the arms and pillars. 

The young knight was sure that he was alone, and then he 
sank back into his chair ; and when he again arose the tears were 
gone from his face, and he had done weeping. He took a few 
turns up and down the room, and when he at length laid his hand 
upon the door-latch, his features had assumed a settled expres- 
sion, in which there was much of determination. Yet his step 
was not firm as he passed out into the long corridor, but he 
walked unsteadily, and ever and anon he would falter as though 
his mind was not yet quite settled. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PILGRIM. 


Tr was towards the middle of the day, and the sun was shining 
down upon the hills and vales of Navarre with all his power. 
The lower herds had crept away into the shady brooks, and those 
upon the hillside had sought the shelter of the thick-leaved trees. 
The herdsman reclined at full length upon the greensward where 
he could find the coolest shade, and even the birds seemed to re- 


‘main quiet amongst the protecting foliage. It was at this time 


that a pilgrim was toiling his way up the hill that led to the cas- 
tle. He was an old man, and as his cowl was partly thrown back 
from his head his hair was seen to be white—not a snowy white, 
but crisp and sunburnt. His form was naturally tall and com- 
manding, but age and hard usage had somewhat bent it, so that 
now he stooped as he slowly walked along. He wore the long 
brown robe and cowl of the holy pilgrims of the times, that was 
secured at the waist by a cord, from the end of which depended a 
rosary of wooden beads. In his hand he carried a stout oaken 
staff, that gave evidence of having seen long and serious service. 

At length, all toil-worn and weary, the old pilgrim reached the 
gates of the castle, and the porter at once gave him admittance. 
He was covered with dust and sweat, and when he reached the 
great hall he sank down upon one of the stone benches. Shortly 
after he had found this place of rest, Henry la Nuit came down 
the broad staircase at the upper end of the hall, and would have 
directly passed out into the court had not the appearance of the 
pilgrim arrested his attention. 

“Ah, a Bbenison upon thee, my son,” uttered the old man, as 
‘(Henry came up to where he sat. 

“The same be upon thee, venerable father,” responded the 
youthful knight. 

The pilgrim rested both hands upon his staff and gazed up into 
the young man’s face. His look was earnest and searching. 

Does the good lord, Philip de la Carra, still rule here ?’’ he at 
length asked. 

“Yes,” returned Henry. 

“And thou art his son 

No. ” 

“ Of what relation then?” 

“None.” 

Again the pilgrim east his gaze earnestly-upon the youth, and 
this time a strange look of intelligence beamed upon his wrinkled 
features. He leaned further forward and raised one hand above 
his eyes, as if to shade them from the strong light. 


“You must forgive me if I seem too inquisitive,” he said, as 
he lowered his hand to its former position upon the staff, “ but 
your countenance looks familiar to me. What is your name ?” 

“La Nuit—Henry,” replied the young knight, with a quick 
tremor. ‘“ Now what do you know of me?” 

“Perhaps nothing. But who gave thee that name ¢” 

“The duke.” 

“De la Carra ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then you are a godson of his?” 

“ Yes—and a foster-son, too.” 

“La Nuit,” muttered the pilgrim, seeming to be speaking with 
himself; “‘that is a strange name. But,” continued he, looking 
up again at Henry, “you seem sad and downcast. What ¢an 
have come across the path of one like thee ¢” 

“Never mind that,” said the knight, somewhat impatient. ad 
you can trace aught of my family in my looks, I pray you speak. 

“QO, my son, you misunderstand me,” returned the pilgrim, 
with a light smile. “I thought your features looked like those I 
had seen before, but I know nothing more. You have told to me 
a secret which I might have been long in guessing.” 

“Ha! What do you mean now?” 

“Why, from your own words I have foand you to be a found- 
ling. Am I not right in that?” 

Henry la Nuit trembled, and an ashy pallor overspread his face. 
Once he turned to go away, but he came back again. 

“You are right, father,” he said, with an effort to speak calmly. 
“T am a foundling, and the words you have spoken lead me to 
speak still more plainly. I was left at the porter’s lodge, by the 
gates of the castle, when I was a speechless, helpless infant. 
There never was left a clue to those who thus abindoned mo; 
but I have been cared for here, and this has been my home. 
Now, if my face opens any intelligence for you, I pray you speak 
it. If you have the least thought in your mind of who I am, or 
may be, I conjure you to tell it to me.” 

“ Ah, my son, I might as well try to call up the dead from their 
graves. Your countenance only struck me as being peculiar— 
that’s all.” And then the old man went off into a sort of medi- 
tative mood, and he muttered over the name of La Nuit. After 
a while he raised his eyes again to the youth’s face, and while he 
lifted the forefinger of his right hand, and shook it very mean- 
‘ugly, he said : 

“If you will take-the advice of an old man—a man who-has 
seen much of the world—you will let this matter drop. It could 
do you little good to find out who were the parents that cast you 
off. You had better go ahead and carve out your own way 
through life, and not think of those who have thought so little of 
you. If your parents lived, and wanted you, they would be 
pretty sure to come after you; and if they are dead and gone, 
then you had better let them rest. Ignorance, on this point, may 
be of more service to you than wisdom.” 


The knight had become absorbed in an interest with the pil- 
grim, and so much so that for the while he forgot to grieve for 
the loss his heart had sustained. He was‘of quick perception, 
and he thought that the old man spoke more like one who knew 
than like one who merely surmised. His manner and his tone 
seemed to betray that he had more knowledge than he was will- 
ing toown. At least so it appeared to the young knight, and he 
determined to push the matter. 

“ Hark ye, good sir pilgrim,” he said, his eyes brightening with 
the energy that moved him, “you area stranger to me, and I 
know not that I ever saw you before; but you have said that 
which has awakened more than a passing interest in my bosom. 
You speak as though you knew of my parentage. Stop—do not 
interrupt me, but hear me through. I say you speak as though 
you knew something of me and mine. I have marked it in your 
looks, in your manner, and in your words. Now if you know— 
tell me.” 

“T have nothing to tell thee, my son.” . 

“So you say.” 

“ And so I mean.” 

“ Ah, if you know anything, tell it to me.” 

“Why, my child, you push me now with folly. I have told 
thee once, twice, thrice, that I had nothing for thee to hear. Ah, 
here comes the good duke himself, else my eyes deceive me. Is 
it not he?” 

Henry looked up the hall, and saw Don Philip coming down, 
so he quickly gave the old man an affirmative answer, and then 
hastened away out into the court. As the duke came up, the pil- 
grim slowly arose to his feet and bowed, and then wished for a 
blessing upon the head of the noble host. 

“ You seem weary, good father,” said the duke, as he cast his 
eyes over the pilgrim’s dust-covered robe. “Have you walked 
far 

“T have walked from Palestine, my lord. I have seen the holy 
city, and rested upon the mount where our Saviour died. I left 
the infidel Saracen in triumph there.” 

Don Philip moved nearer to the way-worn man, and sat down 
by his side upon the long stone bench. The pilgrim cast his eyes 
up at the nobleman’s face, and, as he did so, the latter gave a 
quick start. He moved off iurther towards the end of the bench, 
but he still, gazed hard into the old man’s face. 

“ Who.are you?” asked the duke, while a cold shudder ran 
through him. 

“ A poor pilgrim,” returned the other, considerably maved by 
hi:.companion’s manner. 

“Ay, you may be a pilgrim now—but what have you been? 
What is your name ?” 

“« Let my name rest, my lord; and let what I have been be for- 
gotten,”’ said the pilgrim, in a stern, earnest tone. “I have come 
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hore to seek a short repose for my weary limbs, for I 

know that the noble Duke of Salva would not turn a 

traveller from his doors.” 
course may rest—rest as as 

my society. You may be now what ought to be re- 

spected, but yet memory cannot all be hushed, even 
itence.” 

“Then you are sure you know me,” said the pil- 


grim 

“Yes. Years have not so altered your features but 
that I recognize them.” 

“ Will you not take my hand ?” asked the old man. 

“No, no—I cannot,” wttc red Don Philip, drawing 
still further away, and shuddering. “ You are wel- 
eome to the hospitality of my roof, but you mast ask 
ro more. I cannot forget the work those hands have 

ne.” 

The old pilgrim bowed his head upon his staff, and 
his gaunt frame trembled. What was the secret that 
lay so gnawingly upon his soul? Jt must have been 
one of deep and lasting import, for long years have 
rolled their wasting tide over it, and yet ’tis not for- 
gotten. Penitence had been poured upon it, but it 
could not be healed ; but there it lay in that old man’s 
bosom—a thing from which be would gladly have es- 
eaped, but which clung to him, and which nothing 
but the grave could hide. And shall the grave hide 
it! That old man would have been happy if he could 
have felt assured that in the world to come his secret 
could be forgotten. But no such assurance was his. 
He groaned beneath the burden, and he feared that 
he might have to bear it always. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FAREWELL. 

Iantue, the Duchess de la Carra, was alone in 
her great chamber, a chamber that looked to the east- 
ward, and which commanded a view of wild gran- 
deur. The duchess was not more than fifty years of 
age, and even that weight of time she carried very 
lightly. There were some streaks of silver upon her 
head, and a few touches of time upon her brow. She 
was still fair, still beautiful in age, bearing yet the 
same lineaments that marked the face of her po 
daughter, only they were ripencd, and the bloom was 
beginning to fade.” No one would look a second time 
into the face of the duchess to feel assured that mild- 
ness of disposition ani purity of thought underlaid 
her whole character. Yet her large dark eyes burned 
with a light that told of some noble thoughts, and the 
pretty ~ were cast in a mould that bespoke much of real firm- 
ness. She was — by her window, with a lute in her hand, 
~ there came a liyht rap upon her door. She merely bade the 

applicant enter, and just as she had laid the lute aside, Henry la 

uit came in, and went up — ‘e she sat and kissed her hand. 
As he did so a tear fell upon 

“ Weeping, Henry ? y said the duchess, looking quickly up into 
the young man’s face. 

“Never mind, my lady,” returned the knight, “I am going 

to try to conquer my tears. But I have come now to bid you 
farewell.” 

“ Farewell!” repeated the lady, with surprise. 
going to leave us taf 


“T am going,” he said, in a tone of utter dejection. 


“You are not 
“1 know 


nil 


mind was first opening to a comprehension of the 
beautiful about me, I learned to love the gentle child 
whom you call daughter Age wrought en 
in that love—but those changers made it stro 

At length I knew how and why I loved, and 
came the prayer into m y ome that I might 

that fuir being to love To that end that I 
might prove worthy of her did all that I thought 
could become me asa man. I had some trials, and 


THE DUKE OF SALVA, AND HENRY LA NUIT. 


not where my steps will lead me, but I must go fron this place.” , 

Ianthe de ia Carra gazed up into the young man’s face, and in 
a moment more she drew him down by her side. Henry was not 
of her blood, but he held the pi of a son in her breast. 
He had lain apon her bosom when an infant, and she had watched 
ius growth in goodness and virtue with all the deep affections of 
a mother—he was in truth a plant of her own making, a man of 
her own fashioning, and upon ‘no one’s sorrow could she more 
freely weep than upon that of her cherished foster-child. She 
drew the youth’s head forward until it rested upon her bosom, 
and then she asked him why he was going away. The youth 
turned his tear-wet upon the kind of her who had been 
a mother to him, and in a Jow, but yet distinct tone, he said: 

“ Alas! I cannot stay here longer. Years ago, when my young 


[See Chapter I.) 


upon the battle-ficld I have endured some hardships, 
but I gave them no heed—I only sought for laurels 
to lay at the feet of her whom I . In the light 
of her kind smiles have I lived, and in the hopes of 
ing her have I found a little heaven of my 
own. O, I loved Isabelia—I loved her with all the 
jl my poor heart could feel. But the cup of bliss 
passed from me, and it has been dashed in pieces 
a rock I could not move from m All my 
were in it, and they have been blown from me. 
can be nothing to me, for I 
am but a poor foundling, and may never possess the 
hand of the being I love. The duke has sternly pro- 
nounced my fate. 1 cannot, do not, blame him, for 
I know he acts ; butg@ cannot remain longéihere. 
It were but madness for me now, since I have nothing 
to gain but sorrow. I could not without your 
blessing—without first bidding you farewell.” 
The dachess knew it = Her husband had told 
it to her, and she could only weep in her sympathy. 
~ drew the youth more closely to her and Kissed 


ee know,” she said, in a faint tone. “ O, 
Henry, I wish I had the power to revert this decree, 
but I have not.” 

“I bless you all the same, my kind lady. I know 


itt I! 


my fate, I have not come here to ask you to 
change it. only come to bid you farewell, 
and to ask 

The you etn and his utterance was choked. 


“ What would vou ask ? —_ me anything that z 
can do, and it shall be done.” 

“T would ask you,” continued the knight, over- 
coming his sobs by a strong effort, “to speak with 
Isabella for me. Tell her—tell her that I dare not 
see her. Tell her that—” 

But he could not go on. His head sank lower down 
3 till it rested enon tee lap of the duchess, and then 

* he gave vent to his grief. His stout frame shook be- 
neath the tempest of sorrow, and his moans struck 
with an agonizing power upon the heart of her who 
held him. Suddenly he started up and threw back 
the rich brown locks from his face, and with one ef- 
fort 4 his will he harry the flow of his teurs. 

My lady,” in a subdued tone, “forgive me for this 
onan a pr of feeling. God bless you for all you have done 
for me; and when you a think of me, remember me as one who 
will never forget you in his pra Farewell, farewell !” 

So he spoke, and then tu towards the door; bat the duch- 
ess had not heard him. She had heen sitting with her hands 
pressed hard upon her brow, and her face had been working with 
emotions of her own. Before the young man could open the 
door, she started to her feet. 

“Stop! stop !” she cried, as she reached forth both her hands. 
“Stop, Henry, and listen to me.” The young man stopped and 


| turned back, and the duchess met him in the centre of the room. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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ENTRANCE TO THE PORT OF HAVANA, CUBA. 


; HAVANA, CAPITAL OF CUBA. 

_ On this and the opposite page 
dia views, of interest and truthfulriess. That on the opposite 
age represents the entrance to the harbor of Havana, and a U.S. 


steamer just enter- 
ing. 


Moro 


so much, stands bold! 
forth to guard with jeal- 
ous care the narrow en- 
trance to the deep and 
land -locked harbor of 
the ital of Cuba. 


no 
harbor in the 
world, 
two ships cou 
safely a 
beam through the en- 
trance channel, vet once 
past this narrow 
sage & thousand ships 
could — anchor at a 
are c 
of ican mail 
steamers, and when they 
enter the harbor they 
are watched with Argus 
eyes, and considered as 
a magazine of rebellion ; 
the consequent adven- 
tures between the pas- 
sengers, officers, and 
the Cubans are numer- 
ous, and sometimes of 
a mi®st serious, 
sometimes of a most lu- 
dicrous character. On 
the page herewith we 
present a hird’s view 
of the city itself, which 
will give the reader a 
very correct and tangi- 
ble idea of Havana. 
The form of the island 
uite irregular, 
th the blade of 
a Turkish scimetar, 
slightly curved back, or 
anaes the form 
a long narrow cres- 
cent. It stretches away 
in this shape from east 
to west, throwing its 


western end into a ~ 


curve, as if to form an 
impregnable barrier to 
the outlet of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and as though, 
at some ancient period, 
it had formed a part of 
the American continen 
and had been seve 
on its north side from 
the Florida peninsula 
by the wearing of the 
lf Stream, and from 
Yucatan, on its south- 
western point, by a cur- 
gulf, post 
. Its po 
tion, all concede to be 
of vital importance to 
the United States, and 
this will be apparent to 
any one from the slight- 


India isles, and, com- 
pared with the rest, has 
nearly twice as much 
superficial extent of ter- 
ritory. Its greatest ex- 
tent, from east to wes 
is about six hund 
miles; its narrowest 
circumference of 
the island is nearly two 
thousand miles, contain- 
ing some thirty-two 
thousand square milos 
of available . The 
narrow form of the isl- 
and, and the cordillera 
of mountains which di- 
vides it through its 
whole. length, leaves a 
very limited course for 
rivers and 
consequently these 
in the rainy 
© rest of the year 
are nearly dried up. 
yout 
your ou , 
the wrist for the en- 
trance, is populous with 
the ships of all nations, 
and the city, with its 
two handred thousand 
inhabitants, is a depot 
of wealth and opulence. 
enormous ex- 
tent of public buildings, 
rals, antique and 
venerable chu and 
convents, with the pala- 


ces of nobles, and private gentlemen of wealth, all making this | 
uare rods inp 
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we present a couple 


5, 


capital of Cuba the richest place for 


the world. It is surrounded by a high wall and 
gates are always strictly guarded 


soldiery. ‘The streets, which 


| 


are extremely narrow, are all McAdamized, and cross each other 
at right angles, having no sidewalks, unless a little line of flag- 
stones may be so called. Indeed, the people have little use for 
them, for they drive almost universally i 


a 
discipline, and in a state of the utmost efficiency. It is the policy 
of the home government to fill the ranks with natives of old 


j 


he 


m the peculiar vehicle of 


Spain, in order that no undue sympathy may be felt for the Cre- 


oles or islanders in case of insurrecti 


attempted revolution. 


The complete military force of Cuba must embrace some thirty 


thousand troops—artillery, 


| | | 


i 


and fell dead! Three bylls were thus d ‘ 
goring a noble Cuban horse to death, and trampling his 
to feats of daring by the 
the hands of the fair signoras.” 


his fre 
rider. gladiators were encouraged 
handkerchiefs in 


waving of 


and infantry—nearly twen 
try y ty 


nd of whom are 
in and about Havana. 
To keep such a force in 
good order the utmost 
rigor is necessary, and 
military executions are 
very frequent. The ga- 
rote is their principal 
instrument for capital 
punishment. It cal- 
culated to choko the 
victim to death without 
suspending him in the 
air. On the opposite 
shore from the city of 
Havana, and in the an- 
cient tewn of Regla, is 
the spot where the citi- 
zens resort to witness 


bull-fight is the most 
cruel and fearful. The 
arena for this exhibition 
ix at Regla, a small 
town having a most 
worn and 
appearance. ormer! 

it was the haunt of pi 
rates, and more latterly 
of the slavers, who have 
not yet entirely disap- 

ared, though the ri, 

Pr the French and Bait. 
ish cruisers in the gulf 
has rendered it necessa- 
ry for them to select a 
less ex rendez- 
vous. he arena is a 
large circular enclosure 
of sufficient dimensions 
to seat six thousand 
people, and affording 
about half an acre of 
ground for the fight. 
The seats are raised one 
above another in a circle 
around atasecure height 
from the dangerous en- 
counter. A modern let- 
ter-writer says: “On 
one occasion when [I 
witnessed the scene, a 
large bull was let loose 
into the pit of the en- 
closure, when three 
Spaniards, one on foot 
and two on horseback, 


with a sword, the latter 
with spears. These men 
commenced at once to 
worry and torment the 
bull until he should be- 
come furious. Short 
spears were thrust into 
his neck and sides, with 
rockets attached, that 
exploded into his very 
and af- 
frightin r crea- 
Sees the 
horsemen’s spears were 
made into his flesh, and 
gaudy colors were shak- 
en before his glowing 
eyes. At last when the 
creature had become 


rfectly infuriated and 
Frantically mad, the 
fight commenced in 
earnest. In vain did 
the bull plunge desper- 
ately at his tormentors ; 
they were too ex 
for him, and each time 
he passed them by, un- 
til in his headlong course 
he thrust his horns deep 
into the boards of the 
enclosure. The idea was 
not to kill him at once, 
but to worry and tor- 
ment him to the last. 
One of the gladiators 
now attacked him close- 
with the sword, and 
exterously wounded 
him in the back of the 
neck at each plunge the 
animal made towards 
him, at the same time 
springing on one side 
shock. Af- 
ter a long fight, and at 
the flourish of trumpets, 
the most skilful of the 
swordsmen stood firm 
and reccived the infuri- 
ated beast on the point 
of his sword, that was 
aimed at a fatal spot 
above the frontlet, lead- 
ing to the brain. The an- 
imal staggered, reeled, 


estroyed, the last one in 


” THEE panis | 
the island, called a * volante. | 
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[Written Gieason’s Pictorial. 
THE LAKE FARM, AT WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY MES. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


ie. Isaac Davis, the liberal and tasteful proprietor of this finely varied - 

ain, which extends turee miles around the shores of the lake, takes 

pieerare seeing others participate in its beauties, and often permits the 
vicinity to hold their festivais amid its umbrageous shades. ] 


We saw it as we passed,—that sylvan dome,— 


And couching at its feet, the broad, blue lake 
With all its wealth of islets. 


Rushing cars 
Deigned us no pause to note its scenery,— 
But Memory’s hand unfurled a vivid scroll 
Still richly tinted with autumnal dyes ; 
For we had wandered there, when last the flush 
Of summer ‘gan to fade, led by the hand 
Of guiding friendship o’cr that fair domain. 
Terrace was there, and dell, and flowery lawn,— 
And rural home,—while from the crowning tower 
Spread forth such glorious view of hill and vale, 
Waters and woods, the pride of a free land, 
As made the spirit glad. 


On level wing, 

A large, lone bird safled through the blue serene, 
Solemn and slow,— as though each plume imbibed 
A pleasure that the earthborn might not share. 
But all at once, with wild and sudden swoop 

He cleft the bosom of that gta, tide 

A t,—then rgi da 

In a thick grove that clothed a fairy isle. 

—— Bore he some booty to his secret nest? 

Some captured fish,— that all unconscious held 
Its quiet course amid its finny friends? 

Could not the pirate choose some other spot 

Lets sweetly marked by nature’s holy charms, 

To show us all, how deftly be had learned 

The lesson of this bad world’s policy, 

Where cunning snares the weak, and tyrants seize 
The helpless for their prey? 

Well pleased we roamed 

Amid these sylvan haunts, and dreamed we caught 
The echo of young voices tuned to joy ;— 

For hither, pupils with their teachers come 
Oft-times to keep their holiday, and bless 

The children’s friend. 

He, by such kind regard 

Graves on their tender hearts a glowing trace 

Of gratitude that never shall grow old,— 

And wins, perchance, His favoring smile, who said, 
“ Suffer the little ones to come to me,— 

Of such my kingdom is.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION,” 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“My dear Susan, if you think I’ve nothing else to do than run 
around and look after servants, you are very much mistaken.” 

Mrs. Thorndike spoke with offended dignity—the dignity of a 
young housekeeper, two months a wife. 

“It would not take many hours a day,” Mrs. Marshall said, 
pleasantly, “to turn two or three keys.” 

“Yes, if there was the least earthly use in it. Mama never 
locked up a drawer or a closet. I’m sure I never did. I should 
feel so mean ; it’s as much as to say you suspect the honesty of 
the people around you. Why, I couldn’t look Ellen in the face, 
such a nice, tidy, ladylike girl; I’m sure she’d feel offended, and 
I shouldn’t blame her.” 

“So is my Maria; but she knows my rules, and never thinks 
of noticing it. Ellen wouldn’t if you began so with her.” 

“ Well, Isha’n’t tie myself down to a parcel of keys, and there’s 
the end of it. Ellen is as honest as the day is long, and Nancy 
hardly ever leaves the kitchen. So I guess the silver’s safe for a 
while. ©, here’s such a nice little closet, Henry means to take 
for his wines, it’s so convenient to the dining-room; sce these 
beautiful champagne-glasses, they match our goblets; Henry 
chose them himself at Haughwort & Dailey’s.” Mrs. Thorndike 
had forgotten her pique in the pleasure of the young housekeeper, 
showing her new treasures to a most interested visitor, her sister- 
inlaw, Mrs. Marshall. 

“Henry always had a great deal of taste,” his sister said. 
“I’m so glad to see him happily settled ; I know he enjoys house- 
keeping ; for with all his gaiety, he is naturally very domestic.” 

“ Very ; and he’s the best husband !— 

“In the world—finish it, Kitty.” 

“ Well, I do think he is. So generous, so indulgent; and he 
enjoys having his friends come in so much. Last night we had 
Mr. Morris, and Captain Hathaway, and brother, the gayest party. 
They admired the champagne-glasses as much as I do;” and 
Mrs. Thorndike held up the slender goblet to the sunlight that 
came streaming into the hall, with great satisfaction. 

* Which of you holds the keys of this department ?” Mrs. Mar- 
shall asked, laughingly. 

“Keys again! I should think we were in ‘The* Tombs,’ to 
hear you talk. Who's going to walk off with the wine? You 
don’t mean to insinuate Ellen wou d drink. That’s too bad!” 

“* Lead us not into,temptation,’ as I said before, Kitty; I'm 
older than you, recollect, and hive been a housekeeper seven 
years. Girls that wouldn’t touch money or jewelry for the world, 
will think no harm of helping themselves to a glass of wine, if it’s 
left open to them.” 

* Well, what’s a glass of wing ?”’ 

“Not much, if it stopped there ; it doesn’t always; long as 


think I was doing right if I left her exposed to such temptations. 
The care of a home is a great responsibility.” 

“I shonidn’t have a moment’s peace of my life, if I fidgeted 
over everything as youdo. Henry would laugh at me, if I went 


. to lock up his wine, and he had to come to me for the key every 


time a friend came in. I should feel as if I was really insulting 
Ellen. Here’s the parlor, now, we both furnished this; I chose 
the carpet and curtains, Henry the farniture. It suits very well, 
doesn’t it? You see menage s not had time to clear up this morn- 
ing, but I don’t mind you.” 

The parlors were very pretty, very tastefully furnished rooms ; 
indeed there was an air of elegance and comfort through the 
whole house, though it was not very large. “Large enough for 
two people,” Henry said, “and quite enough for Kitty to experi- 
ment in.” There was a fire in the grate of the back parlor, and 
Ellen was occupied in removing the debris of the last night’s en- 
tertainment. Fruit-dishes, nut-crackers, shells, wine-glasses and 
decanters, still encumbered the round table. 

“Fred upset a glass of sherry on this new table-cover, last 
night, and made quite a stain, but Ellen knew of something that 
took it out directly. See, you can scarcely tell where it was,” 
observed Mrs. Thorndike. 

Ellen smiled a little at the commendation, and carried out the 
tray. She wasa most trustworthy-looking girl; stout, modest, 
and though rapid, very quiet in all her movements. The model 
of a waiter. 

“I don’t know what I should do without her,” pursued Kitty, 
looking significantly towards the door. “She’s a perfect treas- 
ure. Henry markets, Nancy is an excellent cook; but house- 
keeping isn’t boarding, is it, Susan? there’s so much to.see to.” 


boys, quite agreed with her new sister-in-law; thinking at the 
same time that she knew very little what trouble was. 

“ This is Fred’s bridal gift, you know,” ran on Mrs. Thorndike, 
lifting the lid of a very handsome rosewood piano. “ You haven’t 
heard it yet, have you? There, did you ever hear such base 
notes? Henry said I would give up my music fis soon as I was 
married, so I’m determined to show him to the contrary. So far 
I practice three hours a day. That doesn’t leave much time to 
go round locking up, does it ?” 

The last was said half-playfully, half-defiantly, for our young 
housekeeper did not like any trouble that could possibly be 
avoided, and thought her sister much too particular. 

“ You are certainly situated as pleasantly as possible; Henry 
ought to be a very happy man, and he’s so fond of music. He 
was always teasing me to play, until he began to visit you.” 

Mrs. Marshall had struggled on, “ keeping up her practice ” 
through the infancy of two of her children, but now the piano was 
given up to the fingers of her oldest girl, just put into Hunten’s 
Instraction Book. She thought with a half sigh of her old days 
of leisure, and freedom from care ; yet she did not know any one 
of her children she could give up willingly ; Tom’s whistling, and 
the baby’s crowing, were the choicest music she knew at present. 

“You remember how much Fred liked that Topaz Sherry,” 
said Mr. Thorndike, one evening, when he had poked the fire to 
his heart’s content, and finally declared himself “comfortable.” 
“Well, I stopped at Bininger & Cozzens, and ordered seven gal- 
lons. I thought it would be cheaper in the end. By the way, lct’s 
have a glass of sherry; it would do a fellow good this cold night. 
O, and there’s a demijohn of brandy to come home at the same 
time ; I got Fred to give me his opinion of it, as he was with me, 
so I sha’n’t need anything in that line for sometime to come.” 

Mr. Thorndike was by no means addicted to wine drinking, 
but he “liked a.good glass of sherry or Madeira now and then,” 
and as they were just commencing housekeeping, thought it was 
particularly sociable and hospitable, to have it to offer to a friend. 
It was his part of the pride in their new estate; and he invited 
his old friends to “come round,” with quite an air, being of the 
humble opinion common to young husbands and housekeepers, 
that he had the prettiest wife, and the nicest little establishment 
in the city. 


tidy Ellen placed the tray before him, and held up the decanter to 
the gas light to admire the golden sparkle, before filling bis glass. 
“Why, Kitty—how’s this?” and his countenance fvll, as the 
saying is, when he marked the rapid decrease of his favorite 
“Topaz.” “I filled that decanter the night Fred was here.” 

“ Well, I know it.” 

“Don’t you see, there’s not two glasses left ?” 

“T didn’t drink it—you need not look at me,” laughed the 
young wife. ‘“ Dear knows, I didn’t like it well unough.” 

“Are you sure ¢ but sincerely, Kate, some one has becn at it.” 

“Of course, you and Fred are two very respectable somebodies.”” 

“But we didn’t drink a whole decanter, that night, I’m sure.” 

“No, but you forget how Fred spilled half of it on the table- 
cover.” 

“ That’s a fact,” assented the brother-in-law ; “I'd forgotten it. 
Fred’s a good fellow, and so is his sister.” 

Mr. Thorndike kissed his wife, and forgot to drink his wine—a 
great pity kisses wouldn’t always answer the purpose. As for 
her, so far from having the slightest suspicion of her domestics, 
she had put Mrs. Marshall’s warning out of her thoughts ten 
minutes after it was given. 

The Thorndikes were to have dinner company une most auspi- 
cious Thursday. It was quite an event with them, of course, and 
they were settling the bill of fare. 

“Soup, to begin with,” said Mrs. Thorndike. 

“© yes, of course, one of Nancy’s grand soups. Then comes 
fish. Boiled cod, I guess; what do you think, or is it best to 


Maria has lived with me, and much as I trust her, I would not 


have fish, with poultry and game both ?” 


Mrs. Marshall, who had five young children, three of them 


He rubbed his hands with a gr@t deal of satisfaction, as the 


— 


“Fish, of course; there’s our new fish-knife—it’s never been 
uscd, and it would be such an ornament to the table, especially as 
Captain Hathaway gave it to us.” 

“Well, I’ll find one—be sure you have bread sauce to those 
birds. Well, I will see to the dessert.” 


“ That’s ali planned—you know I pride myself on desserts, and. 


then comes nuts and raisins. 
have to send up some sherry.” 

“ Nonsense, Kit, you forget the seven gallons—” 

“ Six weeks ago.” 

“ Yes, six weeks ago; there ought to be at least half of it left. 
How come you to think there was none ?” 

happened to lift the demijohn to-day—I was looking after 
the glasscs—to set it one side, and I noticed how light it was, 
that’s all. I had no idea gentlemen drank so much before—gen- 
tlemen who say they don’t care about wine, I mean. It quite 


O, that puts me in mind, you'll 


frightened me.” 


““ Nonsense ; your’e mistaken, Kitty. Let’s see—” 

True enough, there was very “light weight” in Mr. Thorn- 
dike’s hands, when he proceeded to the stair closet He could 
not possibly understand it. For himself he cared less and less for 
his wine daily since his marriage ; and for the last few weeks there 
had not been many visitors. 


“Spirit rappings,” suggested Kitty, wickedly, as he struck the . 


empty decanter with his knuckles. ‘They must be at the bottom 
of it.” She was fully persuaded that her husband had taken 
much more than he thought for, and was rather glad to have it 
proved to him. 

“Somebody’s seen the bottom of it, that’s certain—not me, 
though. Kate, I shall begin to think that in spite of your tétotal 
preaching, your practice doesn’t come up to it.” 

“ Violante in the pantry,” sang Mrs. Thorndike, still perfectly 
good-natured. “Come, be a good boy, and confess you stop here 
on your way up stairs afternoons.” 

“Thou canst not gay J did it,” spouted her husband, theatri- 
cally, as he shut the closet door again. “ Well, I don’t under- 
stand it—somebody must help themselves.” 

“Exactly,” returned the provokingly inconsiderate wife ; and 

can’t say in what key the matrimonial duet would have ended, 
if Mrs. Thorndike had not seated herself at the piano as they re- 
entered the parlor, and cut it short with a polka. 


The little wine closet was replenished, but Mr. Thorndike went 


to it less and less frequently. He began to lecture Fred. on the 
subject of late suppers and eleven o’clock brandies and water; to 


wish he had been married years ago, and to wonder “how young - 


men could be so foolish.” So Mr. Thorndike saw very little of 
his Topaz Sherry, and voted parties a bore. 

Nevertheless, the claims of society demanded that now and then 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorndike should pass the evening out; and one 
blustering March night found them on their door-step as late as 
twelve o’clock—Mr. Thorndike had forgotten the key. Ring, 
ring, ring !—rather a gentle peal at first, for “thongh Nancy had 
permission to stay at her mother’s until morning, Ellen would be 
sure to hear,”’ said Mrs. Thorndike. ‘‘ What should she do with- 
out Ellen?” Ring, ring—a little more impatiently—Mrs. Thorn- 
dike’s feet began to feel the chill of the marble. 

Still no signal from within. Mr. Thorndike looked first in one 
pocket, then in another, with benumbed fingers. Where could he 
have left the key? And, then, in his impatience, sounded a per- 
fect alarum; enough to raise the neighbors and assemble the 
watchmen—if indeed watchmen were ever found when taey 
seemed to be needed. A desperate plunge into his left hand coat 
pocket, and up came the missing key, which admitted Mrs 
Thorndike, shivering and weary, to the hall. 

“Turn up the gas, Henry, please—I’m so tired,” yawned she, 
“ What can be the matter with Ellen? I am afraid she’s sick ; 
I'll go up and see.” 

Good little body, tired as she was. And Mr. Thorndike began 
the routine of his night toilet very much inclined to consign ser- 
vants, keys and parties into general contempt and oblivion, when 
he was startled by a noise from the servants’ room above. 

“Henry, Henry, come up quick !—Ellen’s in a fit!” screamed 
Mrs. Thorndike from the stairs; and, sure enough, there lay the 
poor girl in a heavy stupor upon the floor, still dressed, and 
breathing with difficulty. The candle was just flickering out, but 
there was light enough for Mr. Thorndike to raise Ellen to the 
bed ; and telling his wife not to be alarmed, for it was passing off, 
bent down a moment to listen to her breathing. Mrs. Thorndike 
was fora hot bath and a physician immediately; and thought 
Henry very cruel and Mexorable when he would not allow her to 
watch by the bedside all night. He in turn declared, very prop- 
erly, that his wife’s health was of tle most consequence ; and that 
if the girl was no better in the morning, she should have the best 
medical advice in the city. Mrs. Thorndike felt as if very selfish 
and unfeeling, as she laid down with the determination of listening 
to every sound from Ellen’s room, and going up every hour or 
two. But these very humane intentions were lost in a sound 
sleep, which lasted until breakfast was summoned by the girl hér- 
self, who seemed quite as well as usual. 

Mrs. Thorndike pitied her very much, when the nice, tidy- 
looking waiter confessed to her that these attacks came every now 
and then—she had been subject to them from childhood. She 
could not make up her mind to speak of them when she came to 
engage the place, for fear of losing it. 

“Many ladies would object so, madam,” she skid, falteringly. 
True enough, Mrs. Thorndike could not blame her, and told her 
husband when he came into dinner, that Ellen should haye a 
dome with her as long as she needed one. “I asked her if there 
was nothing she could take, dear, and she said nothing unless a 
little weak brandy and water, as she did last night when she felt 


| | 
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them coming on. She begged my pardon for taking it without 
leave—Ellen is so particular—but said she was afraid it would be 
too late when we came home.” | 

“ Ah,” said Mr, Thorndike meditatively, “that accounts for it, 
poor girl! I hope she doesn’t overwork herself.” 

“Thope not,” returned her mistress, sympathizingly. ‘But 
she did more than usual yesterday, Nancy being out.” 

Bat though Mrs. Thorndike did her best to prevent any over- 
exertion, poor Ellen’s attacks grew more and more frequent ; and 
what made it still more perplexing, Nancy gave warning and 
declined telling her reasons for leaving. ‘They knew each oth- 
er’s ways so well,”” Mrs. Thorndike said to Mrs. Newhall, in 
lamenting her loss, “but it was better Nancy than Ellen, after all.” 

* * * * * * * 

“ You have no idea how nice Ellen looked this noon, Henry” —. 
the husband and wife were passing their Sunday evening alone 
together. “She had on a white drawn bonnet, and handsome 
silk dress and mantilla. I told herto be homeearly. What time 
is it, dear?” 

@Ten—five minutes of it. Bless me, Kitty, what a ring! 
Who can it be, this time of night?” And he opened the parlor 
door just in time to.see a policeman bearing in what seemed to be 
a lifeless body—the body of a woman. He was too late to screen 
it from his wife; she was at his side in a moment, pale and 
breathless. 

“O, Henry, it’s Ellen! She’s had one of those dreadful at- 
tacks! Where could it have happened? Where did you find her, 
sir ?’”’—for the neat white bonnet was crushed on one side, and the 
silk dress covered with dark plashes of mud and water. 

“In the gutter—that’s where I found her, or Very near it. 
She’s drunk, that’s all!” said the unsparing, outspoken police- 
man, touching his hat to the lady. “I see her often going to the 
grocery; that’s the way I knew where to fetch her. ’Tisn’t the 
first time I’ve helped her home.” 

“Go into the parlor,” Mr. Thorndike said, in a sterner voice 
than his wife had ever heard him use to her; and there she sat 
horror-struck, sobbing by the fire, while the still unconscious Ellen 
was carried to the kitchen. 

“ A pretty piece of work,” he said, when he came back again, 
“ for a respectable house! A nice piece of business! That's the 
kind of ‘fit’—she had to begin with the night we were all out. 
I knew it then, but I was such a fool! Send her off to-morrow— 
just as soon as she can walk! I wonder you didn’t look after 
her, Kitty !” 

Poor Mrs. Thorndike! It was a great blow to her, and to her 
unlimited confidence in human nature—and then to have the hard 
task of discharging the homeless girl in the morning ! 

“That’s where the sherry went to last winter,” continued Mr. 
Thorndike, making great strides up and down the floor, with both 
hands in his pockets. ‘I told you then, I hadn’t drank it—where 
have your eyes been, Kitty ?” 

Mrs. Thorndike sobbed afresh. It was the first time he had 
seriously blamed her, and she had prided herself on being such a 
good, indulgent mistress. 

Indulgent—that was it! She had trusted Ellen quite too far, as 
the miserable girl told her when discharged. She knew she was 
not looked after, and “ the wine closet was directly on her way to 
the kitchen, and never locked.” 

“I did mane to try, ma’am ; an’ I did lave off sometimes, an’ I 
wanted to ask you if you wouldn’t turn the kay, only I didn’t 
dare to for fear you would suspect me. I’m humbly sorry, ma’am ; 
for if I’d been a lady, ye couldn’t have thrated me better, an’ the 
Lord bless ye forever! Ye couldn’t give me a character, ma’am ? 
An’ it’ll be long before I get a place widout a character, ma’am. 
An’ I’ve been good and faithful but for the failin’; but only the 
kay wasn’t turned—and we’re all poor, wake cratures whin the 
timptation is by.” 

Poor Ellen trod'a downward course, as might have been pre- 
dicted “ widout a character ;” and there was a pain in Mrs. Thorn- 
dike’s heart for many a day, when she said the prayer, “ Lead us 
not into temptation.” Even after she came to have a little one 
old enough to repeat it at her knee—for she had not erred without 
warning—an unfaithful steward,she could not say, “‘ Those thou 
gavest me—lI have kept.” 


THE ARABS. 
The intensity of the sunshine is reproduced in the Arab eye; 
simoon is a terrible symbol of those gusts of wrath which des- 
olate the human soul. Luxury and indolence are their character- 
istics as well as fiery tempers, and we are at a loss to reconcile the 
one with the other. Our sky, bright as it is, is not to be com 
with that of the East. After fifty days of desert travel I left it 
fascinated by the variety of its scenes. In its solitude it resem- 
bles the ocean, but it is sweet and refreshing. Providence leaves 
none of the desert-places of the earth without some atoning qual- 
ity. God has breathed upon the desert this sweet and cleansing 
breath. I could point out many traits of resemblance between 
the sailor and Bedouin. Both are free and roving in their tastes. 
Among either you will rarely find a coward. I prefer here speak- 
ing of the wandering Arab as a type of the race. The Arab dia- 
lect, im which the Koran is written, is still spoken in its pristine 
purity in J&giris, around Meeca. The Arab is brave, and his 
sense of honor irreproachable. He is devoted to the Muses. I 
have no doubt that Christian knights first learned their sense of 
honor and chivalry among the Saracens at the time of the Cru- 
sades. The law of protection is held in as much res among 
the Arabs as is the Koran. The pride of the Arab is his birth- 
right, and dighity is his natural manner. The Arab is generous, 
and his hospitality is universal ; the guest confers an honor upon 
his host, and gbe name of strangers is sacred.—J. Bayard Taylor. 
How mysterious is this human life, with all its diversities of con- 
trast and compensation ; this web of checkered destinies ; this 
grossness, a little lower than angels, a little hi 
the brates.—Henry Giles. 


WONDERS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


What assertion will make one believe that in one second of 
time, one beat of the pendulum of a clock, a ray of light travels 
over 152,000 miles pt would therefore perform the tour of the 
world in about the same time that it requires to wink with our 
eyelids, and in much less than a swift runner occupies in taking a 
single stride! What mortal can be made to belleve, without 
demonstration, that the sun is almost a million times larger than 
the earth *‘—and that although so remote from us, a cannon ball, 
shot directly towards it, and maintaining its full speed, would be 
twenty years in reaching it, yet it the earth by its attrac- 
tion in an appreciable instant of time? Who would not ask for 
demonstration, when told that a gnat’s wing, in its ordinary flight, 
beats many hundred times in a second or that there exist ani- 
mated and regulariy organized beings, many thousands of whose 
bodies laid together would not extend an inch? But what are 
these to the astonishing truths which modern optical inquiries 
have disclosed, which teach that every point of a medium through 
which a ray of light passes is affected with a succession of oodele 
cal movements ; regularly recurring at equal intervals, no less than 
five hundred millions of millions of times in a single second! 
That it is by such movements communicated to the nerves of the 
eye, that we sec; nay, more, that it is the difference in the fre- 
quency of their recurrence which affects us with the sense of the di- 
versity of color? That, for instance, in acquiring the sensation of 
redness, our eyes are affected four hundred and eighty-two mil- 
lions of millions of times—of yellowness, five hundred and forty- 
two millions of millions of times—and of violet, seven hundred 
and seven millions of millions of times per second? Do not such 
things sound more like the ravings of madmen than the sober 
conclusions of people in their waking senses? They are, never- 
theless, conclusions to which any one may most certainly arrive, 
who will only be at the trouble of examining the chain of reason- 
ing by which they have been obtained.—Herschel. ° 
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[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting’a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


MARCH FIFTH. 
1534.—Corregio, a noted painter, died. . 
1767.—Andrew, son of Andrew Jackson and Elizabeth Hutch- 
inson, born in Waxsaw district, 8. C. 
1770.—Boston massacre, which was a prominent cause of the 
Revolution. 
1778.—Francis M. A. Voltaire died, aged 84. 
1849.—California Legislative Assembly met the first time— 
Francis J. Lippit elected Speaker. 
MARCH SIXTH. 
1730.—Augustine Washington, then a widower, married Mary 
Ball. Gen. Washington was the eldest of their six children. 
1793.—Macready, the much-talked-of actor, born at London. 
1799.—French defeated at Acre by Sir Sidney Smith. 
1804.—South Boston set off from Dorchester. 
1849.—New constitution granted to Sicily. 


MARCH SEVENTH. 
1707.—Stephen Hopkins, a signer of the Declaration, born at 
Scituate, R. I. 
1787.—The Duke of Wellington received his first commission. 
1792.—Massachusetts Agricultural Society incorporated. . 
1821.—Insurrection against the Turkish rule in Wallachia. 
1850.—Steamer St. Johns burned near Montgomery, Alabama 
—thirty lives lost. 
1852.—Sacramepto and Marysville, California, inundated. 


MARCH EIGHTH. 

1750.—Seve-e shock of an earthquake at London. 

1776.—The Otter, an English armed vessel, was driven away 
from Baltimore. 

1814.—Unsuccessful attempt of the British to capture Bergen- 
op-zoom from the French. 

1825.—Henry Clay appointed Secretary of State by President 
Adams. 

1851.—Judge Nicholas Brice died at Baltimore, Md., aged 80. 


MARCH NINTH. 
1560.—Rizzio assassinated before Mary, Queen of Scots, at 
Holyrood House. 
1796.—Marriage of Napoleon Bonaparte, then general, to the 
widow Josephine Beauharnais. 
1806.—Edwin Forrest, the celebrated tragedian, bora at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
1814.—Winfield Scott commissioned as brigadier-general. 
1848.—Large gold medal voted to Gen. Scott. by Congress. 
1851.—Brevet Major Gen. George M. Brooke, a diStinguished 
United States officer, died at San Antonio, Texas. 


MARCH TENTH. 

1649.—Official protest of Governor Endicott, of Massachusetts, 
against wearing long hair. 

1785.—Thomas Jefferson commissioned by Congress Minister 
to France. 
1815.—Napoleon Bonaparte entered Lyons, on his way to Paris. 
1820.—Massacre of the citizens of Cadiz by the soldiers. 

MARCH ELEVENTH. 

1544.—Torquato Tasso, a celebrated Italian poet, born near 
Naples. 

1811.—Capture of Bajadoz, in Spain, by the French under 
Marshal Soult. j 

1820.—Benjamin West, famed as a historical painter, died at 
London, aged 82. , 

1847.—Hon. Henry Wheaton, diplomatist and writer on inter- 
national law, died at Providence, R. —= 64. 
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HYMN. , 
Written for the Dedication of the Normal Institute, Lancaster, Massachusetts. 


BY MRS. M. A. WHITAKER. 


Father Supreme! our waiting spirits bless 

With thy bright presence, in this sacred hour, 
When the twin angels, Peace and Happiness, 

Tune the soul’s harpstrings with immortal power ; 
Waking giad rtrains of gratitude and praise, 
To inspire with love divine our mortal lays. 


Thou smil’st upon our joy! no shadows hide 
Thee, gracious God! from our adoring sight; 
Be thou our ever present friend and guide, 
That we may dwell rejoicing in thy light, 
And while we own thy love and guardian care, 
Imbibe the sweet, refreshing dew of prayer. 


To thy free service we would dedicate 
This home of culture, where the conscious mind 
Expanding ‘neath thy truth, may contemplate 
Its wondrous being, and enraptured find 
New buds of life unfolding, as it springs 
To greet high thoughts, the seraph Reason brings. 


O may thy voice within our deepest heart 
Be heard, as day by day we seek thy will ; 
Then shall each faithless doubt and fear depart, 
And holy aspirations bear us still 
Upward and heavenward, to the throne of Right, 
Where Conscience reigns, in majesty and might. 


Author of beauty! thy beneficence 
Hath dowered with loveli this glorious earth, 
That all may happy be, and learn from thence 
To make life beautiful, and rich in worth, 
By consecrating every talent given, 
To bless humanity, and woo to heaven. 


Father! Our Father! let thy glowing love 
Attract us to each other, and to thee— 

Love the great central orb round which we move 
In faith, and hope, and joy, and unity ; 

So may our daily lives accord with thine, 

Harmonious moving toward the life divine. 


+ » 
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THE THREE GAMES AT CHESS. 


A LEGEND OF VENICE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


Ir was night in Venice. The stars shone down upon the great 
city which in calm and tranquil beauty lay outstretched beneath 


them. It was one of those Italian evenings, which, though not _ 


so brilliant, are far more beautiful in their softened radiance than 
the garish splendor of day. Twelve had just rung from the ca- 
thedral, and night wrapt its misty veil about fe city of the sea. 


But the noise and bustle of day had not entirely subsided. Music _ 


and merry laughter were heard from a magnificent palace in one 
of the principal streets. 

The Marchioness di Lucca had selected that evening fora 
splendid entertainment, at which nearly all the Venetian nobility 


were present. Among them was the young Duke Alberto, who . 


was descended from a family second to none in rank and social 
position. 
which marred them all. He was strongly addict:d to gaming. 
There was a small table at one end of the apartment on which 
was a chess-board. The marchioness and Alberto were engaged 


in a game which seemed to rivet their whole attention. On the « 


issue were staked ten thousand ducats. Besides his house and 
furniture, it was all which capricious fortune had left to Alberto. 
At length the game drew to a close, and the marchioness was 


the winner. The young man’s face flushed, and his Hands | 


trembled with nervous excitement. 

“ One more game,” said he. “I will stake my palace and all 
that it contains.” 

“ Be it so,” was the reply, and the game commenced. But it 
brought to the young duke no better fortune than before. He 
rose from the table a ruined man. 

Unable to conceal his agitation he withdrew as soon as the 
laws of etiquette would permit, and retired to his palace. Alas ! 
it was no longer his. With uncontrollable agitation he paced up 
and down the luxurious apartment, and a bitter sense of regret 
came over his mind. The consequences of his folly were now 
presented to him in their true colors. 

“ Alas!” said he, “ degenerate that I am, I have not been con- 
tent with squandering an ample fortune at the gaming table, but 
must needs barter my birthright.” . 

He gazed upon the pictures of his ancestors which lined the 
lofty apartment on which he had so often gazed with childish 
awe, as an old nurse detailed their valorous exploits and heroic 
virtues in times long past. To his distempered fancy they seemed 
now to look down upon him with expressions of blended sorrow 
and indignation. 

“ And these,” he mused bitterly, “these portraits of my noble 
ancestors must pass into the hands of strangers, and I survive to 
bear the disgrace. No! no! I will not outlive my honor.” 

With a frantic gesture he seized a pistol and was about to ter- 
minate his existence, when his hand was seized, and he saw stand- 
ing beside him a stranger clothed in black. 

“ Hold !” was the stranger’s exclamation. 

“ Who and what are you,” said Alberto, indignantly, ‘ who 
thus presumes to enter my paladé at this unseasonable hour ?” 


[conTINVED ON PAGE 154.] 


With many excellent qualities, he had one defect - 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON. 

Upon these two pages we give a view of tne principal public 
buildings in the capital of the United States. First on the list is 
the Smithsonian Institute, endowed by an Englishman named 
Smithson, who was a natural son of the Duke of Northumberland, 
and left upwards of half a million of dollars “to the United States 
of America, to found an es- 
tablishment for the increase . 


erett’s recent speech, the 
small galierivs were crowded 
to excess hours before the 
er commenced. The 
ouse of Representatives oc- 
cupies a larger and better far- 
nished hall, with spacious 
galleries, and is ornamented 
with paintings and sculpture. 
The supreme court-room is 
in the basement, in a low 
room, with an arched ceiling 
resting on pillars. Most at- 
tractive of all ix the congrcs- 
sional library, just rebuilt of 
cast-iron, and looking upon 
the bal¢ony represented in 
the engraving. The books de- 
stroyed by fire have been re- 
placed with great 
at a moderate expense ; a 
Mr. Mechan, the librarian, 
is ever on the alert to oblige 
the hosts of visitors who 
come to his beautifal ball as 
the nucleus of fashion as well 
as of literature. The view 
from the top of the cupola is 
truly magnificent, embracing 
the entire city, with the sur- 
rounding country and the 
broad tide of the silvery Po- 
tomac. The grounds of the 
capitol are laid out with great 
taste, adorned with a 
variety of American trees and 
shrubs, while fountains cool 
the summer air with their re- 
freshing spray. There are also several pieces of statuary, the 
most noted being Greenough’s Columbus, and Persico’s Indian 
group. The War Department is one of the four buildings erected 
on the four corners of the President’s Square, at a time when the 
business of the nation was trifling com with its present ex- 
tent. It has a large and well se library, collected for the 


and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” A large sum 
has been spent in erecting 
the fantastical building repre- 
sented above, and tbe remain- 
ing income has thus far been 
used in making profound ex- 
periments of deep interest to 
those who large salaries 
for tne time thus employed. 
Expensive books are publish- 
ed, but mostly sent abroad ; 
and the whole affair, building 
and all, is anything but pop- 
ular American visi- 
tors. The library, by forced 
contributions of copy-righted 
books, and by donations from 
abroad, is ming 

and valuable. The Capitol 
has been sketched b#our art- 
ist as it appears from Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, the folia 
of the garden concealing the 
new wings now being con- 
structed—each onea massive 
structure in itself. Pusting 
the monuments erected by 
the officers of the navy to the 
memory of those brother offi- 
cers who fell at Tripoli, the 
visitor ascends along flight 
of stairs and enters the ro- 
tunda. This magnificent hall 
is surrounded by large his- 
torical paintings, four of them 
by Ool. Trumbull—there is one vacant panel, a picture for which, 
by Powell, is finished and will soon be in its place. In addition, 


= 


there are always pictures and busts on exhibition in the rotunda, | 
with models of machinery, maps, and, just now, a large orrery. | 


The Sénate chamber is in the north wing, and is badly adapted 
for the use of so potent a deliberative assembly ; during Mr. Ev- 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


OBSERVATORY. 


sary, its trcks are distinctly heard at Boston, Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans, and other remote spots. Every day at ten minutes before 
twelve a large black ball is hoisted to the summit of a staff on the 
observatory, and exactly at noon it drops, giving the whole city 
and its environs a chance to regulate their watches. The Arsenal 
is a large collection of workshops, whose curious machinery, pro- 
pelled by steam, is used for 
the mannfacture of cannon, 
small arms, bullets, percns- 
sion caps, etc. In the store- 
houses are every variety of 
arms and equipments—from 
the heavy “‘ Columbus” can- 
non used in fortresses, to the 
mountain howitzer, 

on the back of a mule, and so 
down to holster pistols. In 
the model room is a curious 
collection of ancient and 
modern weapons; while out- 
side are cannon captured at 
Yorktown, Saratoga, Niaga- 
ra and Vera Cruz, with the 
guns of Duncan’s noted bat- 
tery. There are also compli- 
cated apparatus for 
the force of gunpowder, 

for experiments with artil- 
lery. ¢ Post-Office is an 
extensive marble building, 
with two wings, adorned 
front and at the ends with 
fiuted columns. The Presi- 
dent’s mansion, commonly 
designated as the “ White 
House,”’ was commenced in 
1792, and rebuilt in 1815, 
after been partially 
destroyed by the invading 


THE CAPITOL. 


, use of officers of the army. In one room are several trophies cap- 


tured from different enemies, and worthy of more care. The 
commander-in-chief used to reside in Washington, but tas recently 
removed his head-quarters to New York. In the yard is the im- 
mense mass of native copper, weighing some five tons, brought 


the other front corner of the 
President’s Square, and con- 
tains many interesting arti- 
eles, especially a rare colleo- 
tion of archives, embracing 
the official correspondence of 
Washington, Franklin and 
later worthies. The National 
Observatory, ander the care 
of Lieut. sary U. 8. N., is 
only surpas by that of 
Russia, and is the depot of 
all the chronometers, 

and ents used by 
navy. The largest tlesco 

is a fourtecn inch 
with an object-glass of nine 
inches. It is mounted ina 
revolving dome on the sum- 
mit of the main building, and 
is so arranged with clockwork 
and machinery, that when di- 
rected to a star in the morn- 
ing, and adjusted, it so fol- 
lows the heavenly luminary 


—some 80 rare jus 
that their only 
caused of the 
person of those who 

them; but the 
so connected with magnetic 
apparatus that, when neces- 


vandals, It has a northern . 
and a southern front, the lat- 
ter commanding a lovely 
view of the Potomac—some 
fifty feet lower than the first 
floor—a fine park with gravelled walks occupying the interveni 
twenty acres. The northern front, which our artist has sketch 
has a beautiful portico composed of four Ionic columns, and a 
projecting screen of three columns ; the outer range forms an en- 
trance for carriages. Entering a spacious hall, adorned with mar- 


| from the shores of Lake Superior. The State Department is on | ble busts of classic worthics, visitors enter the “‘ reception room,” 
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PRINCIPAL PUBLIC aap AT WASHINGTON, D C. 
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POST OFFICE, 


adjoining which is the “ -room.” Next is the famed “east- 
room,” which in extent is eighty feet long by forty wide, and 
twenty-two in height. On the western corner of the front is the 
“dining-room,” ornamented with engravings of Washington and 


tem of accounts, has under 


Treasu is a 
naw building, 340 feet 


long, and 170 wide, but when 
it will 457 feet 
length, and wi y 
the entire eastern front of 
President’s Square. Its front 
is an imposing colonnade, in 
the Grecian style of architec- 
ture, but ill-adapted to the 
building, as it occupies a 
deal of room, and keeps the 
offices darkly shaded. There 
are upwards of one handred 
and fifty rooms, where all the 
government financial busi- 
ness is transacted with an 
accuracy and simplicity of 
method certainly wonderful. 
The secretary of the treasury, 
who directs this immense s 


his direction, 1 assistant sec- 
retary, 2 comptrollers, 6 au- 
ditors, 2 treasurers, 1 regis- 
ter, 1 solicitor, 1 commis- 
sioner, 328 clerks, 15 messen- 
gers and 12 watchmen—quite 
anarmy. The attorney-gen- 
eral’s department is opposite 
the treasury, and occupies a 
spacious house, neatly fitted 
up when Gen. Cushing came 
into office. There is an excellent legal library, and every facility 
for promptly forming legal opinions upon matters referred by the 
president or his secretaries. The Department of the Interior, 
comprising the patent office, is the most interesting of the depart- 


of Jackson. All of these rooms have recently been newly fitted | ments. The building which it is destined to occupy is vet unfin- 


up, and farnished in a style worthy of the residence of our chief | 


magistrate. The business- 
rooms aré up stairs—the pri- 
vate secretary’s room on the 
southeast corner, the presi- 
dent’s “ office,” next, then an 
and ons libra- 
4 cre is a very fine 
den attached to the ” White 
House,” and in the stable is 
the span of horses presented 
to the president by his friends 
in Boston, with a black sad- 


ished. When the new wings are ready for use the building will 


dle-horse, upon which he may 


TREASURY. 


this series of pictures, we present a view of a late levee of Presi- 
dent Pierce at Washington, in the “ White House.” The cere- 
monies and routine were observed as usual. A queer specimen of 
life is evinced here. The ladics do not dress so much at these 
soirees as they do at those of families of moderate means in New 
York, Boston or Philadelphia. Coming as they do from all parts 
of the country, all sorts of 
fashions in costume prevail, 
rome quite rich, to be sure, 
but generally plain and sim- 
ple. Scarcely any jewels are 
worn, but a great many have 
an inordinate taste for gaudy 
head dresses of artificial flow- 
ers, imitations of pearl, spri 
and spangles. Some he 
are literally bowed down by 
the weight they thus carry. 


often be seen taking exercise. 


Low-necked dresses and 
“Margaret of Burgundy” 


In front of the northern por- 
tico stands a bronze statue 
of Jefferson, executed in 
uare, directly opposite, is 
the noble statue 
of Gen. Jackson, by Clarke 
Mills. There isa 
at the “ White House” every 
Tuesday morning, and a le- 
vee every Friday evening; 
but strangers are always cour- 
teously admitted to visit the 
“east-room ;” and there are 
few hours during the day 
that the president does not 
receive the visits of citizens, 
generally soliciting office, or 
entreating the pardon of 
some unfortunate criminal. 
The Pension Office occupies 
& portion of the large edifice 
represented by our artist, the P 
roperty of Mr. Winder, who 
it to government at a good per centage on its cost. It also 
contains the pay — of the army, and other branches of 
the army and navy clerical force. ‘The Na Department, oppo- 


site the Pension Office, is a coun rt of War Department, 
and in its trophy-room are several captured by our gallant 
navy. The Lead quartere of the marines is at the Washington 


THE PRESIDENTS HOUSE. 


contain the land office, t office, Indian office, and pension 
office. The chief attraction of the building now is the spacious 
hall up stairs, in which are deposited the collections of the national 
institute and of the exploring expedition, with many other articles 
presented to our government by foreign powers. Among these 
are many relics of Washington, including his uniform, camp- 
chest, sword, ete., the orig- 
inal Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Franklin’s printing- 
press, a treaty signed by Na- 
poleon, and other objects of 
priceless value. The rare 
collection brought home by 
the United States Exploring 
Expedition embraces almost 
every object used on those 
wonderful islands of the 


southern scas, and already 


PENSION OFFIUE. 


PRINCIPAL PUBLIC 


gk 


ig an iron foundry, with shops 


of-war. Anchors of all sizes 
cee are manufactured at a forge 


= a box been received from 
apan, containing specimens 
of the manatee of that 

terra incognita, The modcls 

of articles patented are now 

on the lower floor, but will 
soon be arranged and classi- 
fied in handsome iron cases. 
. The Navy Yard covers about 
| twenty acres, and contains 


for manufacturing steam-en- 

gines, watet-tanks, ordnance, 
chain cables, and the brass 

: fittings used on board men- 


kept in blast by steam-power, 
which also pe 
mers—one of which weighs 
3600 pounds, the other 2240 
pounds. The strength of the 
chains is tested with a pow- 
erful hydrostatic press. On 
page 156, in connection with 


costume, long dresses and 
short ones, long waists and 
short waists, scarlet ribbons 
and scarfs, white shoes and 
red shoes, all have their rep- 
resentatives—in fact, were 
there a few black masks pres- 
ent, one would almost believe 
he was witnessing a Fanhbourg 
bal masque in Paris. At these 
svirees, after shaking hands 
with the president, and re- 
eviving a smile from his very 
agreeable face, the ladics 
squeeze into the “ east-room,” 
and while a portion of them 
are forcing thcir way throagh 
the crowd in an attempted 
promenade, the balance are 
making cutting remarks upon 
the dresses and heauty of the 

romenaders. The visitors 
lo not stay late; about ten 
o’clock they begin to more 


| off, and at eleven Jimmy closes the “front doors,” and the presi- 


dent goes to bed, we suppose, heartily anathematizing a presiden- 
tial reception. The forms of socicty, however, require Sse s0i- 
recs, and custom sanctions them. | he reader will easily discover 
President Pierce in the group ~ “apes in our engraving. 

is ever courteous and gentlemanly. 


PATENT OFFICE? 


BUILDINGS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Navy Yard ; they have a bri- 
gade organization, and are 
N 
| 
| 
| 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 151.] 

“Your palace!” said the intruder, significantly; “is it any 
longer yours? But I will answer your question. I am a friend, 
as the service I have already done you sufficiently shows. But 
for me you would now be a corpse at my feet.” 

“And why should I not? I am a beggar, as you have said. 
Better die than drag out a miserable existence.” 

“ And if you die by your own hand, will your existence here- 
after be less miserable ¢” said the stranger, in a low, thrilling tone. 

The young man started. 

“But what am I to do?” he inquired. 

“I will tell you. I-will engage to furnish you money with 
which you can to-morrow return tothe marchioness and win back 
your fortune. J ensure you success. Do you understand me ?” 

“ But how have I deserved this kindness?” asked the young 
man, astonished. 

“ Wait till Ihave concluded. I claim no merit for this act. It 
is not disinterested. I want rour !” 

“My soul!” The young man started back trembling. “ Then’ 
you are the ——” 

“Devil! At least I am usually called so, though some prefer 
to call me Satan ; and others still, who have a taste for longer 
names, style me Beelzebub. It makes little difference to me. 
But what do you say to my proposal ?” 

“Say! Can I for a moment entertain it¢ Begone, tempter ! 
Better were it to die by my own hand.” - 

“Jn which case you would of course be mine.” 

“ Better then to live in beggary.” 

“But can you endure to be pointed at in the streets, to be re- 
pulsed, despised by all who have known you in your affluence ? 
Can you bear to be clothed in rags, and sit a suppliant at the 
gates of those who have hitherto been flattered by your notice ?” 

“No, no,” said the young man, despendingly. “I feel that I 
cannot—but is there no hope, without that terrible alternative ?” 

“Yes; I will give you a chance. [ will supply you with 
money in abundance, and ensure your success in winning back 
your lost palace and fortune. Success shall crown your under- 
takings, and earth shall pour at your feet her stores of wealth. 
These you shall enjoy for thirty years, on these conditions. At 
the end of ten years I will return and play with you a game of 
chess—at the end of twenty years I will do the same,—and like- 
wisé at the end of thirty years. If you win ina single one of 
these, then I will yield all title to your soul. If not, I shall claim 
it. Do you accept? Weigh well the consequences of a refusal.” 

These terms were so much better than the young man antici- 
pated, and so strong were his convictions of winning at least 
once that he promptly acceded to the terms, and signed a contract. 

He was somewhat startled when his visitor drew out a flask of 
blood and dipping his pen in it traced in strong, clear characters over 
which a sulphurous flame seemed to hover, following im fantastic 
curves the motion of the pen, the name of Satan,prince of darkness. 

“‘ You will find in this bag,” continued the visitor, as he drew 
one from beneath his cloak, “‘one hundred thousand dueats. 
Take it, stake it without fear, you will be successful.” 

The next moment there was a dull, heavy sound as of a half- 


suppressed clap of thunder, a dark mist filled the room, and 
when it cleared away Alberto was alone. 

“ Have I been dreaming ?” he muttered, as he rubbed his eyes. 
“No, no; here is the gold. It is no dream, but a reality.” 

Alberto followed implicitly the direction of his supernatural 
visitant, and the result was as predicted. Twenty-four hours 
from the time when with disordered steps he was pacing the halls 
of his ancestors a beggar, they were all restored to him. His 
fortune is re-established, and he finds himself the wealthiest noble 
in Venice. A short time afier he became connected in marriage 
with a beautiful maiden of a noble family, and now the cup of 
his happiness seemed full but for one dread apprehension. 

The first ten years were passed in tranquil enjoyment, height- 
ened by the love and affectionate attachment of a wife and three 
charming children. So much did these objects occupy his atten- 
tion that the end of the first period mentioned in the compact 
came upon him unawares. 


One evening as he sat in his apartment reading, he was in- 
formed that a stranger wished to see Lim. 

“ His name ?” 

“ He would not give it,” said the servant, “but bid me recall 
to your recollection this hour ten years since.” 

“ Bid him come in,” said Alberto, trembling. “ I know him.” 

A moment and a sable figure, muffled in a cloak, entered the 
apartment. 

“ You see,” said he, a dark smile for a moment lighting up his 
sinister face, “that I have not forgotten my appointment. I sel- 
dom do when they are of such a nature.” 

“ Sit down,” said Alberto, trembling at the fearful character 
of his guest. “ Sit down ; I will be with you in a moment.” 

Alberto retired for a moment and bathed his face in cold water 
as a means of partially subduing the agitation which he could not 
repress. He returned with a chess-board and the game com- 
menced. He played with all his skill, but the game was unequal. 
His infernal visitor rose from his seat the vietor. 

“ Once !’”’ he uttered in a clear, deliberate tone. 
of ten years more I will visit you again.” 

He departed, and Alberto, stupified and alarmed at the danger 
which seemed to grow more and more imminent, began ‘to per- 


ceive the precipice whose fatal brink every year, every day, aay, 
every hour, brought nearer and nearer. 


A month passed and the impression had become less strong 
and vivid. He studiously avoided thinking of the subject. “ Af- 
ter all,” thought he, “there are two chances more,and why 
should I tremble?’ He mingled once more in the gay circles of 


“ At the end 


Venetian society, and became with his fuir wife the “ observed of 
all observers.” 

“How fortunate! How happy!” exclaimed all. 
handsome and wealthy, what more can they desire ?” 

Time passed until but two or three years were wanting of the 
time when the second game was to be played. The apprehensions 
of Alberto were again excited, and he gathered about him the 
best chess players in Venice. Whenever a stranger entered the 
city he would seck to ascertain whether he played chess, and if 
so would court his acquaintance, and if possible would engage 
him in a contest. The result may be readily imagined. He ac- 
quired such a degree of skill that no one in his native city could 
cope successfully with him.. It was therefore with a degree of 
confidence such as he had not before entertained that he awaited 
the second coming of his visitor. 

Punctual to the hour Satan arrived. 

“T have come,” said he, deliberately, “ for the second time. Are 
you prepared ?” 

Alberto rang the bell. 

“ Bring in the chess-board,” said he, abruptly. 

It was done. 

“T am ready,” he replied, and the game commenced. 

Each played cautiously, for they felt that the stake was no com- 
mon one. Alberto bent his whole soul upon the game, and called 
into requisition all that skill which it had been the work of years 
to acquire—for which he had become so famous through Italy. 

Twelve o’clock, one o’clock, struck with a heavy booming sound 
from the belfry of the cathedral, and still the game was unfinished. 
Finally the game turned, and the scales which had been so long 
quivering in the balance inclined to the side of the visitor. 

“The game is mine,” said Satan, as he bent a triumphant 
glance upon his discomfited opponent; and, gathering his cloak 
about him, swept into the hall with these ominous words: “ Re- 
member the third time; it is the last.” 

Alberto wore an air of settled melancholy fora few days after 
this visit, for which the reiterated entreaties of his wife could not 
persuade him to account. At length he informed her that it was 
his purpose to travel, and forthwith made preparations. He vis- 
ited in turn the different cities of Europe, and announced in each 
that he was a professed chess player, offering at the same time a 
prize of one thousand ducats to any one who would cope success- 
fully with him. Whenever he met such a person he prevailed on 
him by extravagant offers to become his teacher in the art, and 
did not rest satisfied till he overcame him. Then, burning with 
the same feverish anxiety, he would hurry to some other city and 
repeat the process. In this way his name and skill became widely 
known, till in process of time he was accounted without an equal 
in his department. One evening, five years after his second game, 
as he sat in his hotel in Paris, a masked stranger was announced. 

“ Are you,” said he, “ the well known chess player of whom I 
have heard so much ?” 

“Tam?” 

“Then perhaps you would not object to playing a game with 
me?” 

“ On the contrary it will afford me the greatest pleasure.” 

The game commenced, and, very much to the surprise of Al- 
berto, who had become accustomed to victory, terminated in favor 
of his opponent. 

“ Stay,” said he, as the stranger was about withdrawing. “ Be- 
come my teacher and you may name your own terms.” 

“ T cannot.” 

“ T will make it well worth your while.” 

“It is impossible.” 

“ At least tell me who you are. I would know the name of 
my victor.” 

“You would know me? Then look closely.” 

The stranger withdrew his mask, and Alberto to his horror be- 
held the basilisk eyes of Satan fixed triumphantly upon him. 

“ All is lost,” said Alberto to himself in am accent of despair. 
“ Allis lost! This defeat is intended to warn me that all efforts 
to match myself with Satan will be useless.” 

With a heavy heart and a feeling of profound despondency Al- 
berto bent his steps homeward after an unavailing absence of 
three years. But alas! home no longer yielded pleasure. 

* And I have sold my soul’s welfare for this!” he bitterly ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Fool that I was! it had been better to have clothed 
myself in the rags of the meanest mendicant, and wandered bare- 
foot through the world soliciting charity, than to incur such a 
doom as awaitsme. Then I should at least have been sustained 
“by hope—the blessed hepe that the miseries of this life were but 
a prelude to a more exalted felicity. But alas! all is lost !” 

His perpetual uneasiness and brooding melancholy did not, as 
a matter of course, escape the notice of his wife. The eyes of 
love are ever watchful. Oftentimes she sought to draw from him 
the secret of his sadness, but her entreaties were unavailing. 

- “You will know too soon,” was his only reply, as he gazed 
sadly upon her. Heaven forbid that I should cast so dark a shad- 
ow upon your future. Yes, you will know too soon !” 

These dark and mysterious hints served but to heighiten the 
apprehensions which her husband’s singular conduct had already 
awakened in the mind of his wife. Henceforth she gave him no 
peace till, as a last resort; he made confession of the dread secret 
under which his mind had been laboring for years. .At first she 
was overcome, but, finally, she began to consider whether some 
means could not be devised to outwit Satan. At length remem- 
bering that in all old legends Satan has been described as shrink- 
ing with horror from everything connected with religion, she 
coneéived and communitated to her husband a scheme which was 
mutually agreed upon. 

At lerigth the eventful hour arrived. Alberto sat alone in his 


“ Young, 


apartment. It was evening, and four wax tapers lighted on the 
table beside him diffused a soft light through the room. He was 
pale but composed. He was about to try an experiment in which 
he had strong confidence. Before him was a massive Bible with 
golden clasps, and upon this rested the chess-board. 

“ A stranger waits,” was the servant’s announcement, 

* Bid him enter.” 

The same black muffled figure that twice before bad made its 
appearance in the apartment, now entered. A malignant smile 
lighted up his sombre features. 

“Tam here once more,” said he, expressively ; “and for the 
last time!” 

“But what is this?” he exclaimed, clanging color, as the 
Bible met his eyes. ‘Remove this volume.” 

“T cannot,” was the firm rejoinder. “It is my soul’s depen- 
dence now.” 

“ But I will not play on such a condition,” persisted Satan, 
growing more and more uneasy. , 

“ As you like ; in that case the compact will. be broken, and I 
shall be free.” 

This could not be gainsaid, and with a nervous, excited man- 
ner, quite different from his usual self possession, the visitor sat 
down to the game. 

The first move had been made, when Alberto raising a little 
silver bell that stood on the table beside him rang it. 

At this signal the soft sound of music from an organ in a neigh- 
boring apartment floated into the room. It was one of the sub- 
lime, religious compositions of an ancient composer, and its effect 
was inconceivably grand. Now it swelled into the triumphant 
pean of religious triumph—anon it subsided into a gentle strain 
which was scarcely audible. 

At the first sound Satan started as if struck by a galvanic 
shock. His setf-possession deserted him, and he lost his usual 
skill, playing almost at random, while moving uneasily about in 


his seat. 
“I—I am not fond of music,” he muttered ; “ will you not 


order it to cease ?” 

Alberto looked at him significantly. 

“ Jt suits my purpose to have it continue,” said he. 

Satan played with increasing recklessness, till at last it could 
not be concealed that for him the game was irretrievably lost. 

With a howl of disappointed malice he stamped his foot upon 
the floor—a mist enveloped him, and when it subsided he had dis- 
appeared. 

Henceforth Alberto and his fair wife and beautiful children 
lived happily in their magnificent residence. Yet they could not 
suppress a thrill of terror when at times they reflected what 
might have been the termination of the Turse Games at CuEss. 


4 > 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
PERSONAL MENTION. 
— T.B. Macaulay, the eminent English poet, historian, essayist 


and politician, is fifty-four years ofage. Though feeble in health, . 


he is incessantly devoted to the writing of his history of England. 
— Leigh Hunt, the English poet and essayist, is aged seventy 
years, somewhat infirm, but still engaged in authorship. He was 
the warm personal friend of Hazlitt, the genial writer. 
— W.C. Macready, the wellknown English tragedian, is sixty- 
one years of age. Having acquired a fortune upon the stage, he 
has taken a formal leave of it, and resides in quiet near London. 


— Fitz Greene Halleck, one of our most distinguished Ameri- — 


can pocts, is fifty-nine years of age. The familiar poem entitled 
“ Marco Bozzaris”’ alone would have rendered bim famous. 


— Guiseppe Mazzini, the Italian patriot and intimate friend of 


Kossuth, is forty-five years of age, and a remarkably industrious 
man and revolutionist. He is now with Kossuth, near London. 

— Charles Fenno Hoffman is forty-eight years of age, and justly 
entitled to be classed with our American poets. He has seen con- 


siderable editorial service, and was last engaged on a N. Y. paper. 


— G. P. Morris, the American poet and editor, is fifty-two years 
old, a robust and genial man, still driving the quill; having a 
fine country seat on the Hudson, at Undercliff, near Cold Spring. 

— G. P. R. James, the distinguished English novelist, is agcd 
fifty-six years, and is the present British consul at the port of Nor- 
folk, Va. He is still an active novel writer. 

— Gen. W. Scott, at present commander of the U. 8. Army, is 
in his sixty-ninth year, and is said to be engaged ona history of his 
own eventful life. He is very tall and commanding in person. 

Louis Kossuth, the famous and eloquent Hungarian, is not quite 
fifty years of age, and is still living in retirement near London, 
scheming and struggling against Austrian despotism, 

— William Gilmore Simms, the American poet and novelist, is 
forty-eight years of age, and still a student and writer. He resides 
in South Carolina, and his themes are characteristic of the South. 

— Alphonse de Lamartine, the French poet, orator and histo- 
rian, is sixty-four years of age, and resides mainly in Paris, where 
he is engaged on various literary works, written under contract. 


— Hon. Charles Sumner, present U. 8. Senator from this State, 
is forty-three years of age. He is avery eloquent speaker, and 
highly cultivated. Mr. Summer is very tall and spare in figure. 

— Abbot Lawrence, late minister of the U.S. to St. James, and 
one of the merchant princes of Boston, is sixty-two years of age. 
He is # hale and-hearty man, very popular with his fellow-citizens. 

— Bayard Taylor, the popular American poet, lecturer and 
traveller, is thirty years’old ; medium as to size, a genial, sociable 
character, ap da most indomitably persevering and industrious man. | 
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) > [Writtem for Gleason’s Pictorial.) x Time dragged on but slowly. The ground was extremely cold “They will be gone two hours,” said the youngest female, as 
LOVE. * and damp from the effects of a recent rain, and added to the un- | if to reassure him on that point. 


BY CAnEY. 


© lady, hushed, and sweet, and white, 
Among your pillows, wake, 

Jover to your window-light 
Has Brought his heart to breate. 


So cadty playing on his flute, 
His flute of sycamore, 

A page so humble made hifs suit 
To highborn Leonore. 


The winds, between the silences, 
Came down and kissed his eyes, 

And flying back into the trees, 
Sung pretty lullabies. 


And from across the neighboring hill, 
The hill embrowned with shade, 

The wild note of the whippoorwiil 
Was joined to that he played. 


And the near river for his sake 
Moaned sad as one forlorn, 
The while he sung his heart would break, 

And sung her cruel scorn. 


- At middle night, the ditty sung 
So tenderly, gave o'er, 
And long, bright tresses overhung 
The flute of sycamore. 


And down the river, soft and light, 
A boat roweé on and on, 

And Leonore, the sweet and white, 
Was froni her pillows gone. 

In vain they searched the river-side— 
In vain they searched the grove, 
For all the strength of woman’s pride 

Is weakness, if she love. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. * 


Tur duty of a spy, though both disagreeable and dangerous, 
did not deter Colonel Hastings from offering his services towards 
ascertaining the position and condition of the king’s troops, then 
quartered in Canada. He was a brave and handsome young offi- 
cer, warmly attached to the American cause, and willing to sacri- 
fice his life, if need be, for the good of his countrymen who were 
fighting for liberty and the right. 

He was fully aware of the risk he incarred—nor was he igno- 
rant of the fate awaiting him should he be suspected and taken. 
By means of various disguises he had reconnoitered pretty 
thoroughly, and had acquired much information of an important 
nature. He had about resolved to return to the American camp 
and report himself to the commander-in-chief, when the following 
incident strengthened his determination. 

While walking along one day, musing upon the exciting events 
which were then transpiring, he was met by one of the common 
soldiery who stopped to speak. The man looked animated, and 
seemed pleased with his thoughts. 

“ Halloo, comrade !” he cried. “ You're going the wrong way.” 

“T guess not,” rejoined Hastings, carelessly. 

“ Well, I s’pose you know best; but you’d better go back to 
the camp with me. I’m going to get a description of the chap 
that’s been playing the spy,” added the man, familiarly. 

“ What about him ¢ it’s all news to me,” replied the colonel, 
unconcernedly, though his pulse beat a little quicker at the man’s 


language ; but he had long exercised a severe government over 
the play of his features, and not a muscle expressed surprise. 

* You must be deaf, then, for everybody is talking about him 
to-day,”’ continued the other. ‘His name is Tom Jones, and 
he’s been skulking round here, listening to what the officers say, 
pumping the men, and trying to find out what the next move is 
tobe. But they’ve smelt a rat. There’s a bounty offered for his 
head, and he’s as good as a dead man.” 

“Good enough for him!” exclaimed the colonel, who still 
maintained the same indifferent demeanor. “ His life isn’t worth 
much, that’s a fact. But I say, comrade,” he added, slapping 
the soldier familiarly on the shoulder, “isn’t hanging a little too 
good for the rascal ?” 

The man replied with a coarse laugh and an oath, and then 
passed on his way, leaving Hastings in no enviable state of mind. 
Had the fellow been acquainted with him detection would have 
been inevitable. He—Hastings—bad left the barracks carly that 
morning, noticing nothing unusual; but probably his absence, 
added to other circumstances, had awakened suspicion. Nota 
moment was to be lost ; his life depended upon instant conceal- 
ment, as flight at that hour (it being about four in the afternoon) 
would be attended with extreme danger. The soldicr would hear 
a description of his person, tell his story, the alarm would be 
given, and a score of enemies be immediately on his track.. 

The youtig officer hastily entered a thick growth of trees near 


by, and looked about for some place of refuge. He could dis- 
cover nothing which offered the slightest protection but a large 
brush-heap, but as no better refuge could be found hoe concealed 
himself as Well as possible beneath it. 

He heard the tramp of horses’ feet and the voices of men, in a 
very short time, which was a good reason for concluding that he 
hadnot secreted ‘hiniself a minute too soon. They passed the 
spot where he lay without halting, and Hastings breathed more 
freely when the echo of their shouts was lest in the distance. 


pleasantness of his situation. He dared not stir for fiar of at- 
tracting the attention of some person who might be lurking in 
the vicinity, and his stiffened limbs began to pain him considerably. 

For several days he had not been well, and he felt that hé was 
rapidly becoming worse. Cold chills ran over him, his head was 
hot aut ached badly, and a general languor pervaded’ his whole 
system. What should he do? was now quite dark, but un- 
fortavately for him the moon shone brightly, and he feared being 
seon if hte attempted leaving his present position. So for two 
moré long hours he laid there, benumbed with cold, and growing 
so much worse that he feared, without ass’stance, he should die. 
But if it was dangerous to go, it was equally dangerous to re- 
main. To be hanged for a spy was not a pleasant idea to con- 
template, and he groaned at the thought of dying there alone. 

At this moment he remembered having seen a small cabin at a 
short distance. He would seek it, throw himself upon the mercy 
of the inmates, and beg assistance and protection. 

He pushed aside the brush cautiously, and after glancing from 
side to side hurriedly, crept a little way upon his feet, and then 
gradually raised himself to an upright position. This was not 
accomplished without severe effort: his limbs were weak and 
cramped, and he tottered as he walked. His head felt so light 
and dizzy that it was some minutes before he could recollect in 
what direction the cabin was situated ; but his mind became some- 
what clearer at length, and he moved slowly forward. 

Suffering mach bodily pain, and gearily dragging one foot after 
the other, he saw a lighttwinkling in the distance, which indicated 
the proximity of the lowly dwelling. He did not know whether 
the occupants were whigs or tories, but he trusted in Providence, 
and went forward more hopefully. 

He approached the cabin, but paused at hearing the sound of 
voices. Taking a few more noiseless steps he was enabled to 
glance through a rude window, and perceived two men and two 
women sitting within. The young officer was about to knock 
at the door, when the word “ spy ” reached his cars, causing him 
to forego his intention, and listen to hear more. 

“T am quite confident that we shall succeed,” said one. 

“The reward is worth trying for, at any rate,” returned the other. 

“ What will be done with him if he should be captured ?” ask- 
ed the younger of the two females. 

“No matter !” said the elder of the two men, abruptly. 

“ They wont be likely to let him go agaim,” added his compan- 
ion, with a significant shrug of the shoulders. 

“ He'll be treated as spies usually are, probably,” remarked 
the middle-aged woman who had not yet spoken. 

The younger shuddered and looked thoughtful. 

“ T wish this unnatural war was ended ; it so brutalizes the hu- 
nian character,” she said, earnestly, after a pause. ' 

“The sooner the rebels are conquered the quicker it will be 
ended,”’ said one of the men. “So you see it’s our duty to catch 
this spy, who is said to be very cunning and useful in his way. 
He can’t be a great distance off, and as soon as we get rested we 
must take to the woods and hunt him down.” 


The other gave his hearty assent to this proposal, and after 
talking over their plans together both men left the cabin and 
passed so near to our hero, that by raising their hands they might 
have touched him; but the darkness which had succeeted the 
moon’s departure, favored him and he remained undiscovered. 

Waiting until he could no longer hear the footsteps nor voices 
of the retreating figures, he stepped softly to the door and tapped. 

The latch was raised, and a voice demanded, “ Who’s there ?” 

“ A friend ; one, at least, who has not the power toinjure you,” 
was the reply. 

The door opened wider, and the pale and haggard face of the 
applicant was expos.d to the woman, who scrutinized him stead- 
ily and closely. 

“ Come in,” -she said, briefly. 

“T am in distress,” said Hastings. “I apply to you because 
you are a woman, and I cannot forget that a woman was first at 
the sepulchre of Jesus. 1 am sick, weary, hungry and sorely 
pressed by my enemies. Iam the American spy for whom a re- 
ward is offered. You can save me or deliver me into the hands 
of your husband, or those who have gone in pursuit of me.” 

The mother and daughter exchanged glances but neither spoke, 
and Hastings anxiously awaited the decision of his fate. 

The woman who had opéned the door now signified by a mo- 
tiov of the hand that he should enter. He did so, and a seat was 
placed for him by the daughter, whose sympathies were obviously 
enlisted. She glanced sympathizingly at his dcjected counte- 
nance, and noted his faltering steps and limbs trembling with 


weakness. 
“ We can give you food, but our protection will avail but little 
woman. 


after my husband’s return,” sai 

“Can you not conceal me aske@#lastings, earnestly. “Heavy: 
en will surely reward you for the deed !” 

The mother looked at her daughter, and the two conversed to- 
gether in a low voice. 

“We will do what we can,” said the former, briefly, as she 
placed refreshments before him and signed to him to cat. 

“Do not stop to talk,” she added, quickly, as the young officer 
endeavored to express his gratitude. ‘ There is no time to lose, 
and food will do you more good than anything else.”’ 

Hastings did not wait for a sccond bidding, and the nutritious 
beverage soon had the effect to renew his strength and inspire 
fresh courage. His head felt less giddy, the cheerful tire warmed 
his stiffened limbs, and he would certainly have fallen asleep in 


his chair had not a feeling of dread lest the men should suddenly - 


j 


Hastings signified his thanks, and looked at the fair speaker so 
attentively that a crimson glow stole over her expressive connte- 
nance, making her look more interesting than before. He forgot, 
for the moment, himself, his illness, the danger he had incurred, 
the risk he now ran, everything in contemplating her symmetri- 
cal figure, regularity of features, and the benevolent kindness that 
beamed from her eloquent eyes. He was startled from his revery 
by the barking of a dog. 

“ You are lost!” she exclaimed. “ Father is near by !’’ 

Hastings started to his feet and looked hurriedly about for some 
mods of egress besides the door by which he had entered. 

The young girl shook her head, and her cheek paled with 
terror. Hastings knew that discovery was inevitable if he re- 


mained where he was, and that the result would.be equally fatal 


if he ventured to leave the ca in. 

The young girl stood an instant as if spell-bound, when the 
voices came nearer and nearer. Suddenly she sprang towards a 
door which opened into a dark closet. 

“ Go in, go in!” she whispered, “and secrete yourself behind 
those clothes.” 

The officer mechanically obeyed, and the door was quickly 
closed and fastened upon him, while his deliverer, with uneom- 
n on self-possession, placed herself in the chair he had just vaca- 
ted, drew up to the small table on which food had been placed, 
and very deliberately commenced eating. 


She had hardly done so when her father and his companion en- 
tered the cabin, both looking somewhat ill-humored and dis- 
appointed. 

“ What are you up and cating for, at this hour, Hettie ?” asked 
the former, abruptly, regarding the young girl with a leok of as- 
tonishment and displeasure. 

“ Because I’m hungry,” was the unhesitating reply. 

“ Well, and so are we hungry, girl ; so get us semething quick, 
for we’ve got to ride adozen miles yet; that is, if the fellow don’t 
disappoint us again. Confound him! we might have been on 
the right track by this time if the horses had been forthcoming,” 
he muttercd, as Hettie (as he called her) busied herself in placing 
eatables before them, as she had been bidden. 

While this had been transpiring the mother had silently left the 
cabin, entered an out-building, and was preparing a comfortable 
place in-which to conceal Hastings before her husband’s return ; 
and this will account for her absence when his proximity had 
been so opportunely discovered by the young girl. 

While the men were satisfying the demands of appetite she re- 
entered, but started back in alarm at perceiving what a change in 
affairs the last fifteen minutes had wrought. Hettie caught her 
eye, and a warning glance checked the exclamation that was on 
her lips and recalled her usual presence of mind. 

“ Well?” sho said, interrogatively, approaching the table. 

“ We’ve had to wait for horses, and the rascal will give us the 
slip if we don’t ride for dear life,”’ returned her husband, moodi- 
ly. “I say, Ben,” he added, with an impatient gesture, ‘‘ haven’t 
you almost done eating ?” 

“ Just finished,” replied Ben, pushing back his chair, and but- 
toning his coat. ‘I’m all ready.” 

“ We'll go then, as.s>on as I get another hat.”” And approach- 
ing the closet which contained the object of their solicitude and 
pursuit, the speaker stepped in and commenced searching for the 
article he had named. 

The reader can imagine the sensations of our hero as he 
crouched behind a pile of bedding, trembling lest a sudden move- 
ment of the man should expose his person. He was certain that 
his heart beat loud enough to be heard—and when he felt the 
clothes move before him he gave all up for lost. 

The emotions of the young girl were none the less intense. 
Her face assumed an ashy hue, her feet seemed glued to the floor, 
and her breath almost stopped as her eye marked each motion of 
her father. As he advanced nearer the corner where she knew 
Hastings stood she placed her hands before her eyes and sank into 
a chair. 

But discovery did not ensue, The hat was found at length, 
and when Hattie raised her eyes she breathed more freely. Her 
father stood without the closet, while his companion was assuring 
him that if much more time was wasted they might as well give 
up the undertaking. 

“ Where is he ?” inquired the woman, when the men had gone. 

“In there,” replied the daughter, pointing towards the closet. 

“ It is a providence indeed !” was the fervent ejaculation of the 
mother, as she comprehended this narrow escape. 

No time was lost in conducting Hastings to the out-building 
we have named. It was entered but seldom, little used, and be- 
ing so near the rendezvous of the king’s troops would not be 
likely to be subjected to a very thorough search by his enemies, 
who probably believed him much farther off. 

In this place he remained several days, receiving the best of 
care from both mother and daughter, who visited him as often as 
they could without attracting observation. When his strength 
had in a measure returned, and he was able to travel, his generous 
protectors furnished him with a suitable disguise, and by means 
of the husfiind’s absence were enabled to assist bim a consider- 
able distance upon his perilous journey. He encountered many 
difficulties and dangers, and felt himself far from secure until he 
had passed the British lines, and knew he had nothing more to 
fear. 
But he did not forget the maiden whose prompt action had 
saved his life. After the close of the war he met her again under 
more auspicious circumstances, and a pleasant acquaintance ter- 
minated in a happy marriage. 
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FOOL-HARDY BET. 

John Travis, professor of the pistol in New Orlcans, has ac- 
cepted the following challenge from Bertin L. Rhodes :—Rhodes 
Bets Travis $1000 to $800 that he, Travis, cannot, within ninety 
days, produce a living man who, standing thirty-six feet from the 
said Travis, will allow him, Travis, to shoot with a pistol (off- 
band) an apple placed on the said living man’s head—the apple 
not to exceed four inches in circumference. The said Travis is 
to have three shots at the apple, and he must hit the apple once 
to win the match. If he does not hit the apple, or if he hits the 
man, Rhodes wins. The match is to come off within wanes days, 
and within five miles of the of 


of the Chester county prize fight- 
ers, Hugh Sloan by name, was arrested in Baltimore, a few days 
since, by the authorities of Chester county, Pa. While on his 
way to Philadelphia, in charge of the sheriff, he jumped from the 
car while it was going at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour. 
The sheriff also jumped off, sustaining but slight injury. The 


prisoner had risen and was fleeing, but.a shot from a revolver 


brought him to, when he was again secured. 


> 


Emicration carcxep.—There is a lull just now in European 
emigration to this country. Most of the packets arriving have 
two-thirds of their berths empty. This is attributed to the recent 
frightful mortality, on shipboard, from cholera. Emigrants are 
afraid to venture at the risk of their lives. 


Posrrr or Onssrvation.—This is the title of a volume of 


poetry just published by Crosby & Nichols, of this city, from the 


pen of W. A. Kenyon. The work possesses more than ordinary 
merit, and we wish it sueccss. 
Disastrous Torxapo.—A tornado occurred at Harrison, 
Ohio, recently, destroying and very badly injuring over fifty buil- 
dings. Several persons were badly hurt. Loss over $600,000. 
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SPLINTERS. 


-+++ We miss the pleasant and engaging personations of Mrs. 
Thoman at the Boston Museum. She was a favorite with all 


. The Revere and Tremont Houses, of this city, are both to 


be greatly enlarged by ample and important additions. 
. A friend writes to us from Washington, D. C., that the 


present is one of the gayest seasons ever known at the capital. 


* It is said that Mr. Thomas Barry, the veteran theatrical 
manager, will have the direction of our new opera house. 
-«+. There are now on the stocks at McKuay’s ship-yard at East 
Boston, two clipper ships, one of 3000 and one of 4000 tons. 
+.» We sec that there were over fifty suicides in New York 
city during the year 1853. This is almost rivalling Paris itself. 
. Prof. Agassiz has an electrical ecl of 30 pounds weight, 
which was presented to him by Capt. Atwood of Provincetown. — 
«+++ By the recent consolidation act, the whole county of Phil- 
adelphia is included in the corporate limits of the city. 
+++» In the whole United States and territories there are 234 
colleges, with 1651 teachers, and 27,154 pupils. 
+» The Charchof the Holy Cross in Franklin Street was found- 
ed in 1788. It is the oldest Roman Catholic church in the State. 
+++» Theenlargement of the Erie Canal will enable boats of 
120 tons to pass. The effect will be a great reduction in freight. 
. Capt C. W. Bullen, who was captain of the Kentucky 
riflemen in the Mexicau war, died at Louisville, lately. 
. Jonathan Morgan, a revolutionary veteran, who served at 
Yorktown, the Cowpens, etc., did lately, at Newark, N. J. 
-»». Youth endures nothing more easily than poverty, if only a 
love, either of a heart or a science, illuminate the dark present. 
- The steamship Amazonia was sunk near 8t. Louis, lately, 
by striking @ rock, and two passengers were drowned. 
- The tonnage of the coal-vessels of Philadelphia exceeds 
that of the foreign’ tonnage af New York. 
+++ They are cutting a tunnel at Cincinnati that will be ten 
thousand feet in length, and will cost over one million of dollars. 
-++, Jennings, the murderer of Mrs. Bradley in New Haven, 
has been sentenced to be hanged on the second week in Jaly next. 


A STEADFAST PURPOSE. 

Having once made up your mind as to a course of duty, let 
nothing turn you from that purpose if you be satisfied that it is 
right and honorable. Pursue the air line to the goal, turning 
| neither to the right nor to the left. The rope-dancer walks fear- 
lessly and firm along the vibrating cord stretched above the abysa 
of death by keeping his eyes fixed upon one steady point. If he 
should turn them aside for one moment to contemplate this gaze 
of admiration, or that gaze of terror, he would be lost. “Ma- 
dame,” said Marie Antionette’s minister, when she asked him if a 
project of her’s could be accomplished, “if it is impossible it shall 
be done.” Anything, in fact, is possible to the man who wills, and 
steadfastly lends all his energies to the execution of his will. 

How many men do we see around us capable of achieving great 
things yet accomplishing nothing, simply because they lack stead- 
iness of purpose. Many a one of first-rate ability passés his time 
in wooing first this muse and then that; now running his fingers 
over a musical instrument—now catching up the graver or pencil 
—now making a stump speech—and now holding the plough han- 
dle. Polygamy is forbidden in the temple of Fame as strictly as 
Imi the temple of Justice. A man who flirts with all the muses 
will be jilted by them all. 

We do not mean to say that a man ought to restrict himself to 
the study of one art—one science—one tongue; on the contrary, 
we admire the many-sidedness of the Germans, and our own na- 
tional many-sidedness! But we mean to say that a man who 
desires to excel should render some one object paramount to all 
others. He may have other companions, but he must have one 
love—one bride. Thus the sculptor may, and indeed ought to 
draw well, but drawing and painting must be subsidiary to his art ; 
it is well that he should know how to foreshadow his effects on a 
flat surface, but he must beware of devoting too much time to the 
easel. It is given to some transcendent genius, as to Michael 
Angelo, to wield the pencil and the graver with equal power, but 
these are few, and these few exceptions serving to prove the gen- 
eral rule. Milton was fond of music, and music enabled him to 
give greater melody to his inspired rhythm ; but if he had given us 
a noble oratorio we should not have had Paradise Lost. Usiver- 
sal geniuses do not shine in any one of their, accomplish 
for the evident reason that they must necessaril¥ be destitute of 
fixity of purpose. The admirable Crichton was renowned for his 
universality ; music, poctry, philosophy, arts, arms, sciences—he 
was accounted excellent in all and cach. But posterity looks in 
vain for any proof of his alleged superiority. 

We have seen an itinerant musician in the streets beat a base 
dram suspended at his back, with drumsticks attached to his el- 
bows, while he played on the pandean pipes, secured by his cra- 
vat, tinkled a triangle with his hands, and clashed a pair of eym- 
bals with his knecs, at the same time jingling a set of bells hung 
to his hat.. The multitude applauded him asa musical prodigy, 
but he was a poor drummer,’and inferior on every individual in- 
strument, though he made a great deal fain in the world. 
Need we draw the moral? r 

An accomplished musical performer is apt to play on several 
different instruments, but he rarely excels ou more than gne—to 
master that occupies all his attention and energies. The training 
of the painter requires him to be familiar with figures, landscapes, 
cattle, every animate and inanimate object of nature—but the 
painter seeks exccllence, aftcr all, in only one class of objects. He 
selects his department from taking history, portraits, landscape, 
marine, cattle, fruits and flowers, and adheres. most generally to 
same, 

It seems to us that a tendency of the age is to the diffusion of 
mental effort; the very style of public writers, brilliant, loose, 
vague, shows this. They lack the concentration, and consequently 
the force, energy and originality of those olden times, when each 
man of genius kept some one high and noble purpose in view, 
and moved straight forward to its attainment, looking neither to 
the right hand nor the left. 
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Dr..©. W. Hotmes.—This gentleman, whose popularity has 
been entirely made by the press, in his lectures, this season, has 
‘taken occasion to speak disparagingly of newspapers. For this, 
we obscrve, he is being justly censured. Wit will never supply 
the place of good sense; and Dr. Holmes will yet regret his in- 
discretion, we apprehend, in this matter. 


Iurortayt.—It is rumored that a proposition is before the 
British government to establish a vice-royalty in Canada, with the 
ultimate view of combining all British North America into a 
monarchy with Prince George of Cambridge for the king. This 
is a move of eminent importance. 
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Snoemakine.—Next to agriculture the shoemaking business 
is the most important and profitable pursuit in Massachusetts, and 
has the largest number of persons engaged in it. The towns of 
Lynn and Haverhill are both ay interested. 


Fire Woop.—In 1662 a cord of oak wood was worth in Mas- 
sachusetts one and sixpence. In 1702, forty years afterwards, it 
was worth three shillings. 
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/ Vary rrorer.—The law against keeping places of entertain- 
ment open on Sunday is rigorously enforced in Boston at the 


bers of the Pictorial, at a eharge of six cents per copy. 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 

This company made a report a short time since which shows 
rather an unfavorable state of affairs. The whole expenses of 
the exhibition, including building, etc., have been $891,079 72. 
The receipts from sales of tickets, refreshments, etc., $390,000 ; 
so that the loss is over $600,000. But the company still have the 
building and its decorations, and Kiss’s Amazon, which they had 
purchased for the exhibition at a cost of $10,000, and some other 
articles. The Directors lament the melancholy financial result, 
but say they never expected anything better; they congratulate 
the eity on the heaps of money it brought to the hotels, stores, 
stages and cars, and still urge that the palace should be retained 
as an ornament to the city, and as a permanent exhibition of art. 

Immense YreLps.—One of our exchanges tells of a pear tree 
in Illinois, about ten miles from Vincennes, Indiana, that bore 
184 bushels of pears in 1834, and 140 bushels in 1840, of large- 
sized pears. 


> 
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Heapixe ovr.—The late news from England reports 
that two screw steamers, building on the Tyne, for the Russian 
navy, have been stopped by order of the British government: 


Sient¥icant Iteu.—Fortune and the sun make insects shine. 


MARRIAGES. 


en this city, by eked Stowe, Mr. Robert Rait, of New York, to Mrs 
therine ton 
Mr. James W. Clough, of Montpelier, Vt., to Miss Eleva A. Wadsworth, of 


isea. 
By Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Robert Land to Miss Margaret Parry. 

At Chelsea, Joshua Sears, Esq.. of Boston, to Miss Judith Snow, of Brewster. 
Mr Baker, Mr. Joseph H. Toombs to Miss Lacy M. Gold- 
thwai 


At Salon. by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Benjamin Larrabee, to Miss Ursula C. 
Freese, of Moultonboro’, N. H. 
7 At Marblehead, , by Rev. Mr. Marey, Mr. James EB. Christopher to Miss Mary 
cPhades 

At Newburyport by Rev. Mr. Dimmiek, Mr. Charles P. Merrill to Miss Sa- 
rah EB. Fowler, of Salisbury 

At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. George W. Waldron, of Rochester, to 
Miss Jane C. Hathaway. 

At Dartmouth, Mr. Alfred Nickerson to Miss Sarah Doane, of Buffalo, N.¥. 

At Montpelier, Vt., by Rev. Mr. Ballou, Mr. Alvaro V. Kellogg to Miss Fanny 
Jane Marsh, both of Stowe, Vt. 

At Fayetteville, Vt , by Rev. Mr. Warren, Mr Charles J. Taylor, of Boston, 
to Miss Artamisia A. Howe, of Dover. 

At Lewiston, Me., by Rev. Benjamin Foster, Mr Charles K. Lombard, to 
Lucinda KE. of Wayne. Me. 

At Buckfield, Me., by Rev. Mr. Small, Mr. George A. Nourse, of Cambridge 
Mass , to Miss Uleora B. Hall. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Miss Catherine C. Foster; Mrs frances M. Perkins. 

; Mr. Isaacus C. Smith, 36: ‘Miss Maria Fernald, 
- 0; Mrs. Tabitha A. Tomk ins, 78; Mr. Thomas Waite, 66. 

+3 Roxbury, Peter Brigham. 73 

At East Cam , Mr. Weston 8. Reed, 22. 

At Quiney, Mr illiam D Brackett. 26. 

At East Lexington, Mr. Zabdiel Adams, 71. 

At Salem, Mra. Merab Gardner, late of Nantucket, 86. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Margaret Rea. 80. 

At North Danvers, Mr. John B. Fuller. 62. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Charles §. Pike. 30. 

At Holiiston, Rev. Isnae A. Savage 33 

At Taunton, Mrs.-Mary G., widow of the late Dr. Elijah M. Padelford, 63. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Nathan T Hall, 24. 

At Berkley, Mrs. Ruth A. Hathaway, 31. 

At Seekonk, Mrs. Lydia Scott, late of Bellingham, Mass., 69. 

At South Dartmouth, Mrs. Huldah Slocum, 81. 

‘At Pelham. Mrs. —— Smith, widow of the late Mr. Oliver Smith, 96. 

At Shirley, Mr. Emerson Barrett, of Concord, 76. 

At Worcester, Mr. William Barber, 59 

At Edgarton, Mr. Crocker Marston. 73. 

At Coleraine, Mr. Aaron Temple, 93. 

At Keene, N. H., Mrs. Susannah Leverett. formerly of Windsor, 84. 

At Sullivan, N. H., Mrs. Susannah 0-good. former of Lancaster, Mass., 91. 

At Portland, Me., Mrs. Sarah R . wife of Mr. Royal R. Toad, 37. es 

Davis, 83. 


At East Montpelier, Vt., Mrs. Rebecea, widow of Gen. Parley 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to —_ in the moat elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. lts columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is 7 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravipgs, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, inghis country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, ofall buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere. of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine onl accurate po ts 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. . Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numeroms specimens 
fom the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square tehes, giving a greatamount of reading 
matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each ix mouths will make a volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand 


Che! 


engravings. 

TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


RIAL, when taken together by one person, one year, for $4 00. 


O~ No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


The Picrortat Daawine-Room Companion may be obtained at any of 
the periodical depots country, and of newsmen, at six cenis per 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE PASSIONS. 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 


When youth bis fragile sail outspread, 
And launched his boat on life’s bright tide, 
First Hope his tiny vessel led, 
And Love was constant at his side; 
They filied with joy each passing day, 
While Time fiew happily away. 


He tarried at the fairy isles 
That lie enshrined on ocean’s breast, 
Where glowing heaven ever smiles, 
And Nature sleeps in quiet rest ; 
Where all around is bright and fair, 
And peace is reigning everywhere. 


The youth becomes a man, and then 
Ambition brings before his eyes 

His glowing scroll, with golden pen, 
Engraven on the shining skies ; 

He shows him where his humble name 

Shall shine upon the roll of fame. 


He led him on the tossing sea, 

Where clouds arose in volumes dark, 
And angry storms tempestuously 

Bore on his swiftly-hasting bark ; 
But still above the waves afar 
He saw Ambition’s guiding star. 


He saw bright chests of gathered gold 
Before his dreaming vision rise, 

And lands of countless wealth untold 
Seemed e’er appearing to his eyes. 

Fame, riches,— beauties’ smiling charms, 

Were almost falling in his arms. 


But ah! his hopes were blown away 
By every gust of Fortune's blast, 
And sinking ‘neath the tempest’s sway, 
His ‘ked and shattered bark was cast 
Upon a dreary shore alone, 
Where all his once bright joys were gone. 


Then in his night of woe and pain, 
When all his pleasures fied away, 
Love came to cheer his heart again, 
And Hope to change his night to day ; 
They soothed his spirit worn with strife, 
And gave unto the wanderer life. 


+ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 


NEW SERIES.—No. VI. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


VERTUMNUS AND POMONA. 


Tus Harnadryads were Wood-nymphs. Pomona was of this 
class, and no one excelled her in love of the garden and the culture 
of fruit. She cared not for forests and rivers, but loved the culti- 
vated country and trees that bear delicious apples. Her right 
hand bore for its weapon not a javelin, but a pruning-knife. 
Armed with this, she busied herself, at one time, to repress 
the too luxuriant growths, and curtail the branches that straggled 
out of place; at another, to split the twig and insert therein 
a graft, making the branch adopt a nursling not its own. She 
took care, too, that her favorites should not suffer from drought, 
and led streams of water™by them that the thirsty roots might 
drink. This occupation was her pursuit, her passion; and she 
was free from that which Venus inspires. She was not without 
fear of the country people, and kept her orchard locked, and al- 
lowed not men to enter. ‘The Fauns and Satyrs would have 
given all they possessed to win her, aud so would old Sylvanus, 
who looks young for his years, and Pan, with a garland of pine 
leaves around his head. But Vertumnus loved her best of all ; 
yet he sped no better than the rest. O, how often, in the disguise 
of a reaper, did he bring her corn in a basket, and looked the very 
image of a reaper! With a hay band tied round him, one would 
think he had just come from turning over the grass. Sometimes 
he would have an ox-goad in his hand, and you would have said 
he had just unyoked his weary oxen. Now he bore a pruning- 
hook, and personated a vine-dresser ; and again with a ladder on 
his shoulder, he seemed as if he was going to gather apples. 
Sometimes he trudged along as a discharged soldier, and again 
he bore a fishing-rod as if going to fish. In this way, he gained 
admission to her, again and again, and fed his passion with the 
sight of her. 

One day he came in the guise of an old woman, her gray hair 
surmounted with a cap, and a staff in her hand. She entered the 
garden and admired the fruit. “It does you credit, my dear,” 
she said, and kissed her, not exactly with an old woman’s kiss. 
She sat down on a bank, and looked up at the branches laden with 
fruit which hung over her. Opposite was an elm entwined with 
a vine loaded with swelling grapes. She praised the tree and its 
associated vine, equally, “ but,” said she, “ if the tree stood alone, 
and had no vine clinging to it, it would have nothing to attract or 
offer us but its uscless leaves. And equally the vine, if it were 
not twined round the elm, would lie prostrate on the ground. 
Why will you not take’a lesson from the tree and the vine, and 
consent to unite yourself with some one? I wish you would. 
Helen herself had not more numerous suitors, nor Penelope, the 
wife of shrewd ‘Ulysses. Even while you spurn them, they court 
you—tural deities and others of every kind that frequent these 
mountains. But if you are prudent and want to make a good 


alliance, and will let an old woman advise you—who loves you 
better than you have any idea of—dismiss all the rest and accept 
Vertumnus, on my recommendation. I know him as well as he 
krf®ws himself. He is not a wandering deity, but belongs to these 
mountains. Nor is he like too many of the lovers now-a-days, 
who love any one they happen to see ; he loves you, and you only. 
Add to this, he is young and handsome, and has the art of assum* 
ing any shape he pleases, and can make himself just what you 
command him. Moreover, he loves the same things that you do, 
delights in gardening, and handles your apples with admiration. 
But now he cares nothing for fruits, nor flowers, nor anything 
else, but only yourself. Take pity on him, and fancy him speak- 
ing now with my mouth. Remember that the gods punish cra- 
elty, and that Venus hates a hard heart, and will visit such 
offences sooner or later. To prove this, let me tell you a story, 
which is well known in Cyprus to be a fact; and I hope it wil) 
have the effect to make you more merciful. 

“Tphis was a young man of humble parentage, who saw and 
loved Anaxarete, a noble lady of the ancient family of Teucer. 
He struggled long with his passion, but when he found he coul 
not subdue it, he came a suppliant to her mansion. First he tél 
his passion to her nurse, and begged her as she loved her foster- 
child to favor his suit. And then he tried to win her domestics to 
his side. Sometimes he committed his vows to written tablets, 
and often hung at her door garlands which he had moistened with 
his tears. He stretched himself on her threshold, and uttered his 
complaints to the cruel bolts and bars. She was deafer than the 
surges which rise in the November gale; harder than steel from 
the German forges, or a rock that still clings to its native cliff. 
She mocked and laughed at him, adding cruel words to her 
ungentle treatment, and gave not the slightest gleam of hope. 

“Iphis could not any longer endure the torments of hopeless 
love, and, standing before her doors, he spake these last words. 
‘ Anaxarete, you have conquered, and shall no longer have to 
bear my importunities. Enjoy your triumph! Sing songs of joy, 
and bind your forehead with laurel—you have conquered! I die; 
stony heart, rejoice! This at least I can do to gratify you, and 
force you to praise me; and thus shall I prove that the love of 
you left me but with life. Nor will I leave it to rumor to tell you 
of my death. I will come myself, and you shall see me dic, and 
feast your eyes on the spectacle. Yet, O, ye gods, who look 
down on mortal woes, observe my fate! I ask but this ; let me be 
remembered in coming ages, and add those years to my fame 
which you have reft from my life?” ‘Thus he said, and, turning his 
pale face and weeping eyes towards her mansion, he fastened a 
rope to the gate-post, on which he had often hung garlands, and 
putting his head into the noose, he murmured, ‘ This garland at 
least will please you, cruel girl!’ and falling hung suspended with 
his neck broken. As he fell he strack against the gate, and the 
sound was as the sound of agroan. The servants opened the 
door and found him dead, and with exclamations of pity raised 
him and carried him home to his mother, for his father was not 
living. She received the dead body of her son, and folded the 
cold form to her bosom; while she poured forth the sad words 
which, bereaved mothers utter. The mournful funeral passed 
through the town, and the pale corpse was borne on a bier to the 
place of the funeral pile. By chance the home of Anaxarete was 
on the street where the procession passed, and the lamentations of 
the mourners met her ears, whom the avenging deity already 
possessed. 

S*Let us see this sad procession,’ said she, and mounted to a 
turret whence through an open window she looked upon the fane- 
ral. Scarce had her eyes rested upon the form of Iphis stretched 
on the bier, when they began to stiffen, and the warm blood in her 
body to become cold. Endeavoring to step back, she found she 
could not move her feet; trying to turn away her face, she tried 
in vain ; and by degrees all her limbs became stony like her heart. 
That you may not doubt the fact, the statue still remains, and 
stands in the temple of Venus at Salamis, in the exact form of the 
lady. Now think of these things, my dear, and lay aside your 
scorn and your delays, and accept a lover. So may neither the 
vernal frosts blight your young fruits, nor furious winds scatter 
your blossoms !” 

When Vertumnus had spoken thus, he dropped the disguise of 
an old woman, and stood before her in his proper person, as a 
comely youth. It appeared to her like the sun bursting through 
a cloud. He would have renewed his entreaties, but there was no 
need; his arguments and the sight of his person prevailed, and 
the Nymph no longer resisted, but owned a mutual flame. 

ARION. 

Arion was a famous musician, and dwelt at the court of Perian- 
der, king of Corinth, with whom he was a great favorite. There 
was to be a musical contest in Sicily, and Arion longed to com- 
pete for the prize. He told his wish to Periander, who besought 
him like a brother to give up the thought. “ Pray, stay with mo,” 
he said, “and be contented. He who strives to win may lose.” 
Arion answered, “ A wandering life best suits the free heart of a 
poet. The talent which a god bestowed on me, I would fain 
make a source of pleasure to others. And if I win the prize, how 
will the enjoyment of it be increased by the consciousness of my 
wide-spread fame.” He went, won the prize, and embarked with 
his wealth in a Corinthian ship for home. On the second morn- 
ing after setting sail, the wind breathed mild and fair. “©, Peri- 
ander,” he exclaimed, ‘dismiss your fears! Soon shall yon for- 
get them in myembrace. With what lavish offerings will we dis- 
play our gratitude to the gods, and how merry will we be at the 
festal board !”” The wind and sea continued propitious. Nota 
clond dimmed the firmament. He had not trusted too much to 
the .ocean—bat he had to man. He overheard the seamen ex- 

_ changing hints with one another, and found they were plotting to 


— 
possess themselves of his treasure. Presently they surrounded 
him loud and mutinous, and said, ‘‘ Arion, you must die! If you 
would have a grave on shore, yield yourself to die on this spot ; 
but if otherwise, cast yourself into the sea.” “ Will nothing sat- 
isfy you but my life?” said he. “Take my gold, and weleome. 
I willingly buy my life at that price.” “No, no; we cannot 
spare you. Your life would be too dangerous to us. Where 
could we go to escape from Periander, if he should know that you 
had been robbed by us? Your gold would be of little use to us, 
if, on returning home, we could never more be free from fear.”’ 
“Grant me, then,” said he, “a last request, since nought will 
avail to save my life, that I may die as I have lived, as becomes 
abard. When I shall have sung my death song, ang my harp- 
strings shall have ceased to vibrate, then I will bid farewell to life, 
and yield uncomplaining to my fate.” This prayer, like the others, 
would have been unheeded—they thought only of their booty— 
but to hear so famous a musician, that moved their rude hearts. 
“ Suffer me,” he added, “to arrange my dress. Apollo will not 
favor me unless I be clad in my minstrel garb.” 

He clothed his well-proportioned limbs in gold and purple fair 
to see, his tunic fell around him in graceful folds, jewels adorned 
his arms, his brow was crowned with a golden wreath, and over 
his neck and shoulders flowed his hair perfumed with odors. His 
left hand held the lyre, his right the ivory wand with which he 
struck its chords. Like one inspired, he seemed to drink the 
morning air and glitter in the morning ray. The seamen gazed 
with admiration. He strode forward to the vessel’s side and 
looked down into the blue sea. Addressing his lyre, he sung, 
“Companion of my voice, come with me to the realm of shadel. 
Though Cerberus may growl, we know the power of song can 
tame his rage. Ye heroes of Elysium, who have passed the dark- 
ling flood—ye happy souls, soon shall I join your band. Yet can 
ye relicve my grief? Alas, Ileave my friend behind me. Thou, 
who didst find thy Eurydice and lose her again as soon as found ; 
when she had vanished like a dream, how didst thou hate the 
cheerful light! I must away, but I will not fear. The gods look 
down upon us. Ye who slay me unoffending, when I am no more, 
your time of trembling shall come. Ye Nereids, receive your 
guest, who throws himself upon your mercy!” So saying, he 
sprang into the deep sea. The waves covered him, and the sea- 
men held on their way fancying themselves safe from all danger 
of detection. 

But the strains of his music had drawn round him the inhabi- 
tants of the deep to listen, and Dolphins followed the ship as if 
chained by a spell. While he struggled in the waves, a Dolphin 
offered him his back, and carried lfm mounted thereon shfe to 
shore. At the spot where he landed, a monument of brass was . 
erected upon the rocky shore to preserve the memory of the event. 

When Arion and the Dolphin parted, each to his own element, 
Arion thus poured forth his thanks. ‘“ Farewell, thou faithful, 
friendly fish! Would that I could reward thee; but thou canst 
not wend with me nor I with thee. Companionship we may not 
have. May Galatea, queen of the deep, accord thee her favor, 
and thou, proud of the burthen, draw her chariot over the smooth 
mirror of the deep.” 

Arion hastened from the shore, and soon saw before him the 
towers of Corinth. He journeyed on, harp in hand, singing as he 
went, full of love and happiness, forgetting his losses and mindful 
only of what remained, his friend and his lyre. He entered the 
hospitable halls, and was soon clasped in the embrace of Perian- 
der. ‘I come back to thee, my friend,” he said. “The talent 
which a god bestowed has been the delight of thousands, but false 
knaves have stripped me of my well-earned treasure ; yet I retain 
the consciousness of wide-spread fame.” Then he told Periander 
all the wonderfal events that had befallen him, who heard him 
with amazement. “Shall such wickedness triumph?’ said he. 
“Then in vain is power lodged in my hands. That we may dis- 
cover the criminals, you must remain here in concealment, and so 
they will approach without suspicion.” When the ship arrived in 
the harbor, he summoned the mariners before him. ‘“ Have you 
heard anything of Arion?” he inquired. “I anxiously look for 
his return.” They replied, ‘‘ We left him well and prosperous in 
Tarentum.” As they said these words, Arion stepped forth and 
faced them. His well-proportioned limbs were arrayed in gold 
and purple fair to see, his tunic fell around him in graceful folds, 
jewels adorned his arms, his brow was crowned with a golden 
wreath, and over his neck and shoulders flowed his hair perfumed 
with odors ; his left hand held the Lyre, his right the ivory wand 
with which he struck its chords. They fell prostrate at his feet, 
as if a lightning bolt had struck them. “ We meant to murder 
him, and he has become a god. O, Earth, open and receive us !’’ 
Then Periander spoke. “ He lives, the master of the lay! Kind 
Heaven protects the poct’s life. As for you, I invoke not the 
spirit of vengeance ; Arion wishes not your blood. Ye slaves of 
avarice, begone! Seek some barbarous land, and never may 
aught beautiful delight your souls !” eA 
RUSSIAN ORGANS. 


“A quiet tone is observable in the Russian organs!” said 
Mrs. Partington, as the line the telegraph news arrested her 
eye. She mused upon it amoment. ‘Church organs, I dare 
say; and we heard tother day that the Emptier of Russia—dear, 
pious. man—was organizing his soldiers to carry the gospel to 
the Tarks at the point of the bayonet. Quiet toned organs! 
Well, I wonder if they wont get one for oar church that'll 

nothing. but serious tunes, for the one we've got’ll play Yankee 
Doodle jest as well as Ola Hundred, and for my part I don’t 
put no faith in it.” She looked at the vane on the top of a dis- 
tant spire that turned in the wind, and mixed its variableness 
with cash organs that played many tunes, and men of the 
church as variable as the organs, while Ike was teasing the kitten 
with. a bran _new.cap border that the old lady was just doing 


up.—Beston Post. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Mr. Forrest followed the remains of Adams, the actor, who 
' died in Washington, to the grave, and laid his purse open to the 
demands of the committee. —— Two years ago, all England was 
alarmed at the reported French invasion. Now, all England looks 
to every movement of Louis Napoleon with the greatest inter- 
est, and he is England’s dearest friend. What will another year 
’ bring forth ?——- Madame Sontag realized four thousand dollars 
. at Cincinnati from four concerts. —— The death of Hon. Henry 
P. Fairbanks, of Charlestown, is universally regretted. He was 
"a consistent politician, a man of liberal principles, and respected 
by all who enjoyed his acquaintance. —— A live baby weighing 
one pound is among the curiosities at Dayton, Ohio. —— One 
‘mouthful of water of the great Salt Lake of Utah, if taken inter- 
- nally, will cause sickness. It contains rather more than twenty 
per cent. of pure chloride of sodium. —— The Transcript states 
‘that Hon. Rufas Choate does not intend to resign the office of 
attorney-general.—— The Iowa Reporter says the emigration 
into that State this year is immense. The addition to the popu- 
lation from September Ist to December Ist, from emigration alone, 
is computed at 50,000. Bishop Fitzpatrick and Father Has- 
kins, of this city, have gone to Rome to see the Pope. —— The 
Niles estate, on School Street, is to be improved during the 
coming season by the removal of the stables and other old build- 
ings, and erecting on the site an elegant and substantial granite 
block. —— It is said that during the year 1852 more books by 
American authors weresold in England than English works by 
- contemporary authors in America. ——— Witches were hung in 
England twenty-nine years after the illusive error was over in 
this country. Massachusetts colonists were neither the first nor 
the last of those who believed in the delusion. —— It has been 
proved that nine-tenths of the poor-rates in some of the large 
towns in Scotland have been caused by intemperance. —— They 
are about introducing the American railroad car into Engtind. 
It is admitted to be, in every respect, superior to the cars now in 
common use on the English railways. —— “Darn the tree of 
knowledge,” exclaimed a young student who was. struggling to 
climb some of the rudimental branches, “why hadn’t Adam an 
axe ?’’—— Thirty-three tons of silver arrived at Philadelphia 
recently from the New Orleans mint. It required no less than 
six cars to convey it from Pittsburg to Philadelphia. —— Miss 
Susan Nipper says that the Russians have an awful responsibility 
resting on them for killing Turks; for every Turk who is killed 
leaves a dozen widows. —— Of the cighty-cight counties in Ohio, 
Be -five have organized agricultural societies, and held fairs 
last This far exceeds the number in any other State in the 
Union. —— Hentz Hart, aged 27 years, died in Fayette county, 
Pa., lately, from the effects of crysipelas produced by an aching 
tooth. —— Four generations of negroes live in a little hut in Pitts- 
field. The oldest is “Old Hagar,” who is 110. She fell and 
broke her thigh lately, but is doing well, and will probably re- 
cover. —— Queen Victoria was born in 1819, in Kensington Pal- 
ace, London, formerly the residence of the Duke of Kent. —— The 
fashionable boots now worn by the Parisian ladies are made of mo- 
rocco, with kid tops, high heels, thick soles, and buttoning up at 
the sides like gentlemen’s ; the price is $3 33 per pair. —— Liquor 
in Shreveport, La., once famous for the free use of spirits, cannot 
be sold in any quantity. —— Gottschalk is giving concerts in 
Havana. —— In the year 1800, there were four hundred and thir- 
teen Quaker meeting-houses in England. There are now but 
three hundred and seventeen. —— The prettiest lining in a bonnet 
is a smiling face. —— Judge Hunter, of Alabama, has bought the 
celebrated race-horse ‘‘ Highlander ;” the price paid was ten thou- 
sand dollars. ——— Park Benjamin will lecture shortly in this 
city. For every dollar that Boston spends upon her city gov- 
ernment, she spends a dollar and thirty cents upon her public 
schools. —— Cats are quoted in Australia at $15 each. ——A 
Poughkeepsie paper states that a bridge was constructed across 

the Hadson River at that place, by a Mr. J. Frost, in one night. 


COLD WEATHER. 

This winter has been comparatively cold everywhere heard 
from outside of the tropics. In Europe especially, the cold has 
been very severe compared with the usual winter weather experi- 
enced. In some parts of England the thermometer was below 
zero—an extraordinary phenomenon in that country, and so re- 
garded even by the oldest inhabitants. Coals have risen from 
eighteen to forty shillings a ton in Great Britain in consequence 
of the severity and continyance of the cold. In some pafts of the 
world the cold has been very intense, and much suffering and 
wretchedness have been the result. In this country it has been 
one of the severest winters which have been exporienced for a 
score or more of years, 
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TIptx Prorix.—Ross Brown does not give a very glowing 
account of the people of Sicily, The whole community live by 
begging. ‘The children beg for a pastime, while the adults beg 
in order to set them an cxample. In the whole country he doubts 
if there are one hundred men who have even a desire to get above 
broken breeches and cheese-parings. He was inthe vicinity of 
Moant Etha for a week ; and yet in all that time he only saw one 
man in a hurry, and he fell off a roof. 


+ 


Disasrrovs.—The gorge of ice in the Mississippi above and 
Opposite the city of St. Louis, which gave way a few days ‘ago, 
crushed to pieces six steamboats. / 


Rarer Proviiar.—An individual recently advertised for 
board for “a single man and his wife.” 


‘| ‘tobe of the finest water an 


Wayside Gatherings. 


On an average there are seven shipwrecks daily. 

A new Universalist meeting-house has been erected and dedi- 
cated in Bethel, Vt. 

The distance from the Mississippi to the Pacific, by the upper 
route of the contemplated railroad, is 1800 miles. 

Jennings, the murderer of Mrs. Bradley, in North Haven, 
Conn., has been sentenced to be hanged on the second Tuesday in 
July next. 

The wife of Allen Davis left their house in South Westport in 
the night, with a child fourteen months old, and it is supposed 
drowned herself and her babe. 

The dugong is a grazing sea animal, which at the bottom of the 
sea feeds on marine plants. It is as large as a cow, and is often 
seen in shallow water between the tropics. 

The bird of paradise is a native of North Guinea, near the 
equator. They migrate to Aroo in flight, but will not live in the 
cruelties of confinement. ; 

H. T. Tuckerman, the American poet and essayist, is forty-one 
years of age, a calm, thoughtful and agreeable map—above the me- 
dium size. He now resides in N. Y. city, and is busy in authorship. 

The Senate of Georgia has passed a bill to punish the keeping 
of faro, or other gambling establishments, with imprisonment in 
the penitentiary from one to five years. 

The revenue of the church of England is twenty-five millions 
of dollars. The revenue of the English drinking-houses is more 
than a hundred and fifty millions. 

A special committee of the Virginia Senate have reported a 
bill aperepeinting $10,000 for the execution of a statuc of Jeffer- 
son, for the university of Virginia. 

Thirty thousand men are employed the United States in iron 
castings, twenty-five thousand in the manufacture of pig iron, and 
fourteen thousand in wrought iron. 

The total number of hogs packed in Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee this season is 1,265,555, against 975,798 last year, being an 
increase in the number of 289,758, and in the weight five per cent. 

There are beauties of character which, like ‘the night-blooming 
‘Cereus, are closed against the glare and turbulence of everyday 
life, and bloom only in shade and solitude, and beneath the quict 
stars. 

India rubber in the process of mannfacturing is not melted, but 
is passed through heated iron rollers, the heaviest of which weighs 
twenty tons, and thus worked or kneaded, as dough is ata 
bakery. 

A man named McCloskey was conveying horses from Pittsburg 
to Philadelphia, by the Pennsylvania railroad, and was killed by 
a collision. His administrators have recently recovered $4500 
damages from the railroad company. 

Throughout New England a great demand for ship-timber has 
arisen, and ship-builders have sent agents into various quarters to 
visit the forests, and select what timber may be suitable. This 
has added to the value of timber and timber lands, and promises 
ere long to make away with all of our best timber. 

The New York Journal of Commerce thinks the story that 
pevensiies expeditions are organizing in this country originated 

rom the fact, which has been before stated, that Mr. Webb, the 
ship-builder, is constructing a model steam propeller for the em- 
peror Nicholas. 


Foreign Ftems. 

A bread riot broke out at Perigueux on the Ist of February. 
The military were put under arms. 

Mr. Peto, M. P., has placed £2000 annually at the disposal of 
the Baptist Missionary Society for the next seven years. 

There is a salmon manufactory at Storemountfield, on the river 
Tay, where the new plan of hatching the ova is in full operation. 

The French newspapers are ordered not to speak of the move- 
ments of troops, or other preparations for war, except in the terms 
set forth in the Moniteur. 

Several officers of high rank in the Engitfft army have repaired 
to Constantinople with the intention of offering their services to 
the sultan, in case they may be required. 

Cc ntinople letters of the 23d ultimo state that the admirals 
decli responsibility of navigating sailing vessels in the Black 
Sea in the present most dangerous season. 

The whole number of attorneys in England and Wales is about 
10,000. The number during the last ten years has bat slightly 
increased, but during the last two years has somewhat decreased. 

At a late sale of jewels in London, a ruby ring, computed at 
fifteen grains, after some competition produced 280 guineas, being 
nearly three times the ‘value of the fine brilliant of the same size. 

The Bank of England buildings occupy ‘eight acres of ground. 
It was founded 1694. Eight hundred clerks are employed daily 
in transacting the immense business carried On, and there are 
some two hundred superannuated clerks who derive annuities 
from the bank. 

The police of Paris have broken up a Russian club, called the 
‘‘ Burean de |l’Agence Etrangere, or the Boulevard des Italiens, 
Paris.” At this club the secret agents of Russia received their 
orders to circulate reports on the Buses, and in the streets and 
cafes. No arrests were made, 

Silvio Pellieo, one of the “most celebrated of modern Italian 
writers, is dead. He was a native of Piedmont, born in 1789. In 
1820 he excited the ire of the Austrian government and was ar- 
rested. In 1822 he was sentenced to death; which was afterwards 
commuted to fifteen years imprisonment. 

The colossal ‘statue of Jefferson, of thesmodel of which Hiram 
Powers is the-author, was cast on the 25th of January, at Munich. 


It is thirteen feet high,has taken ten tons of metal, and is one of 


the five statues Which will'surround the equestrian one of Wash- 
ington, at Richmond, which is twenty-two feet in height. 


The large diamond which was recently found in Brazil has been 
depesited in the Bank of England by the London house to whom™ 
it ‘was consigned from Rio Janciro. Its weight is 254 carats, and 
its-estim value, according to the scale, ,000. It is said 
without flaw, and was found by a 
negro slave, who received his freedom as a reward. 


‘The of ‘Naples has, it is.said, been induced by Austria to— 
abandon his intention of iming The 
‘Austrian government assures the despots of that need 
not take any steps towards reconciling of Staly, as, in 


¢ase of war, the contending powers will be France, England and 
Russia, which will leave Austria to afford support to Italy if ne- 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Earth’s highest station ends in—here he lies.— Young. 
... Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out.—Herrick. 
. Law that shocks equity is reason’s murderer.—A. Hill. 


++. Tears may soothe the wounds they cannot heal.—R. T. 
Paine. 


.... Man’s love is of man’s life a thing, a part—’tis woman’s 
whole existence.—Byron. 

.... Unhappy is the man for whom his own mother has not 
made all other mothers venerable.—Jean Paul. 

.+-. Shame on those breasts of stone that cannot melt in soft 
adoption of another’s sorrow.—Aaron Hill. 

..+. Hope! fortune’s cheating lottery ; when for one prizo an 
hundred blanks there be !— Cowley. 

---. Nature, like a kind and smiling mother, lends herself to 
our dreams and cherishes our fancies. «Hugo. 

.... Man must be disappointed with the lesser things of life 
before he can comprehend the full value of the greater.—Bulwer. 

.+.. Our sins, like to our shadows, when our day is in its glory 
scarce appear ; towards our evening how great and monstrous !— 
Suckling. 

-... Perseverance is a Roman virtue, that wins each godlike 
act, and plucks success even from the spear-proof crest of rugged 
danger vard. 


.— Ha 


Joker's Budget. 


Mrs. Partington thinks it’s a great shame that these French 
dancing gals should be allowed to execute their grand pas on the 
stage. 

A litle boy once, who could not speak plainly, when asked 
if he knew what the stars were for, answered “that they were 
peep-a-boo holes that God looked through.” 


Tripping on the light fantastic toe—of your partner, in a polka, 
is described as the height of misery, by a gentleman who prides 
himself on his polking. 3 

Why should the Greeks living in the vicinity of the Dardanelles 
prefer the sultan of Turkey to the Russian czar? Because they 
say, this is the Boss for us (Bosphorus). 


If you would preserve your pluck keep out of debt. The same 
man that would face “an army with banners ” without a blanche, 
will no sooner see a creditor turn a corner than he will tremble 
like a bulrush “tipsy with a bobalink.” 


The Portland Argus says an honest poor man of that city, 
lately found $200. He discovered the owner, a rich man, and 
returned it to him, receiving the munificent reward of a 
Jourpence! “ Angels and ministers of grace defend us.” 


Robert Keller, the great pianist and greater magician, was pro- 
verbial in New York for having such a large amount of gas of 
his own that he could at any moment have opened a factory, de- 
pending only upon his personal resources. Now that he is flaring 
up in this ~ y why don’t the gas company seize the golden op- 
portunity and engage him to fill up their exhausted gasometer, 
and thereby enlighten their fellow-citizens a trifle more than at 
present ? 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., IIl., IV., and V. of the Prcronzt, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; form superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in allpparts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrati they emb in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the —_ In. polities, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the dav, so condensed as to 


Present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No:advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire shect, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is uniler the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBR, 


Sogn circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gh *s P AL 


The*¥1.4¢ is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
— 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


One copy Of Tam and one copy of GLeason’s PICTORIAL, 
when taken together by-one person, $4 00 per annum. 


(>> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


a%e The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carricrs, at PEWB centsper single copy. 


Published every Sarumpar, by 
GLEASON, 
‘ConNER oF Sragers, Boston, 
WHOLESAVE AGENTS. 
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| 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. | 
For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the f 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. ° 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
‘TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
| 
f 
e Street, New York 
hiphia. 
EEE South Streets, Baltimore. 
ore Streets, Cincinnati. 
it. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans, ; 
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slope of a hill in a soil 
fifteen feet. Its roots 
extended in all direc- 
tions for more than 
fifty rods upon the hill- 
side and downwards to 
the depth of the soil. 
At the ground its cir- 
eumference was 92 
feet; 4 fect above that 
it was 88 feet, and 10 
feet above, 66 feet, and 
the tapering of the 
shaft was gradual! and symmetrical upwards for 325 feet to its 
very top. From actual estimate of its diurnal layers, it is more 
than 3000 years since this unparalleled majesty of cedar was a 
sapling in its teems. Then for a large space on the outer surface 
next to the bark, the rings of growth are so thin as not to be dis- 
tinguishable from each other. Add one-third to the height of 
Bunker Hill Monament, and the outward dimensions of the main 
trank of this tree would be about the same. From actual meas- 
urement it contained more than 300 cords of wood. A vast deal 
of labor was required to level the monster to the earth, and after 
almost incredible toiling with augers, axes and saws at its foot, it 
finally fell prostrate; the crash can neither be imagined nor de- 
seribed ; the jar of the hill was perceived for miles, as though an 


A SECTION OF THE MAMMUTH TREE FROM CALIFORNIA. 


earthquake had that way. The tree having been much 
burned by the fires of the Indians, it was necessary, in order to get 
a perfect section, to chop the tree entirely through twice. ter 
150 days incessant labor, this was effected, and block of ten 
feet in length lay severed from the pile. But the next thing was 
to transport such a mass, and by any available means at hand it 
was apparently as impossible as to move the hill where it grew. 
It was finally bored through the centre, the earth was dug away 
from one end, and a fire built underneath, which was kept burning 
for several weeks. The ——— made a good chimney, which 
was gradually enlarged by the fire, until the men could work inside 
with their axes. In ths manner it was excavated to within about 
two feet of the outer surface, and then curried to San Franciseo. 


EASTERN CITy. 
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which we below a 
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latter place wi 
rom St. Andrews, Robbinston, and Calais. This is the most di- 
rect route between Canada and the lower provinces of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. Passe can leave Montreal on Friday 
morning, and be in St. John the next evening. She has experi- 
enced officers and engineers, who are gentlemanly and attentive 
to passengers, and we hope she will receive, as she well deserves, 
the patronage of the public. J.C. Nichols, Lincoin’s Wharf, is 


Deming & Son, lais; C. C. Eaton, Portland; L. Peabody, 
Eastport; Jere Fowler, Lubec; Wm. Whitlock, St. ws, 
Wm. Deming, Calais, is the ral agent and treasaref of the 
company. We take pride in giving to our readers a representa- 
tion of this fine specimen maritime enterprise. 
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THE STEAMER EASTERN CITY. 


16) _GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
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